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Ir is almost a subject for mirth that, while the foreign 
governments that have consented to President Taft’s 
proposal to do away with the appeal to arms seem to have 
no fears that by this action they will be betrayed into 
the hands of their enemies, some of our American states- 
men become almost hysterical in their forebodings of dire 
insults, provocations, and assaults to which we shall be 
compelled to submit if we agree not to fight with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Japan. If the treaties 
are to leave us unprotected, at the mercy of all hoodlum 
nations, why are not the other signatory nations in the 
same case? If all these first-class powers agree not to 
fight with us, who is to make us afraid? If there are 
other nations that would insult and attack us, the treaties 
do not forbid us to give them such a trouncing as they may 
deserve. Whatever the motive behind this belligerent 
talk, it is undignified, unworthy the greatness of our 
country, and not far removed from the ranting of a vain- 
glorious swashbuckler. 

ed 


Tue search for Leonardo da Vinci's La Gioconda, 
commonly known as Mona Lisa, has thus far been fruit- 
less. Many clues have been followed, but thus far all 
have been misleading. Whether in earnest or as a 
satirical challenge, we do not know, the Matin of Paris, 
according to the London Times, has offered a reward of 
$1,000 ‘“‘to any one who by somnambulism, spiritualism, 
or other occult means indicates the identity of the thief 
or the present whereabouts of the picture.’’ Here is a 
chance for the thousands of soothsayers and other occult- 
ists to make good and justify their pretensions to super- 
normal knowledge. Hitherto all records of successful 
prediction have related to some past event, which could 
not be fully investigated. Here is an opportunity not 
to be- despised to show that some one of these numerous 
claimants to occult power is not a fakir. One will do the 
business if he succeeds. Is it not worth the while of the 
fraternity to take up the challenge? 


_ 


Mucs useless thought has been given to the question, 
What is the cause of the outbreak of hooliganism in 
England in connection with the late labor troubles? 
It seems to be taken for granted that such an outbreak 
is a novelty, such as a few years ago would have been 
impossible. And yet a slight knowledge of history and a 
little reflection ought to convince any thoughtful person 
that the new outbreak is only a symptom of an old dis- 
order, A principal difference between the old times and 
the new is that what a hundred years ago was open and 
unchallenged is now hidden in corners or under the 
superficial decencies of society, to be released only in 
times of great popular excitement. It is now impossible 
to describe in print the scenes that followed the taking 
of a city in the days of our great grandfathers, and the 
outrages that were inflicted upon helpless people not only 
with the knowledge, but by express permission and com- 
mand of gallant soldiers who commanded armies. 


rd 


WE believe that immigration should be restricted, but 
also we believe that it should be restricted without ref- 
erence to the color of the skin or the religion of those 
who propose to make a home in the United States. Many 
undesirable immigrants have been received without 
demur because they were rated as white men and Chris- 
tians. We believe that a protest made by workingmen 
against unfair competition is not justified by the facts. 
Hitherto the effect of the competition of ignorant for- 
eigners, so far as work is concerned, has been to push 
all work and prosperity to a higher level for the intelli- 
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gent workingmen already in the country. There is 
room enough for millions of men and women who are 
willing to do the meanest drudgery without interfering 
at all with intelligent and skilful workingmen, and with 
a prospect even of making life easier for them by pro- 
viding those who would relieve them and their wives of 
what they regard as drudgery. 


& 


THE case of Dr. Wiley is up before the people of the 
whole country, and great interest is manifest in the re- 
lations between him and the government. But in this 
case it is not the individuality.of Dr. Wiley which excites 
enthusiasm so much as the campaign now carried on for 
supplying pure food for the people and checking the 
pernicious activity of the selfish interests that are willing 
to dispense poisonous, adulterated food, and sell that 
which is no longer fit for consumption, so long as money 
can be made by these nefarious transactions. With the 
free applications of science the task of the adulterator is 
made much more profitable than it was in the old days 
when watering rum and sanding sugar were the principal 
sources of dishonest gain. The battle is on, and it will 
not come to an end until, by public inspection and a 
thoroughgoing enforcement of righteous laws, all pur- 
veyors of medicines and food, whether liquid or solid, 
shall be made honest by law, until they learn that hon- 
esty is the best policy. 


Individual Responsibility. 


The Social Conscience has been discovered within the 
memory of the generation that now holds itself respon- 
sible for the common welfare. It is one of the noblest 
of the new additions to the regulators of human conduct. 
Although long known and described as one of the prin-. 
cipal elements in the religious life of the heroes and 
saints who have given themselves without stint for the 
benefit of their fellow-men, it is only of late that it has 
been recognized as a cardinal principle in ethics, as a 
science apart from Christianity or any other Biblical 
religion. It came first into view in our time as a motive 
for humanitarian endeavor under the name of altruism. 
That has been a popular word, but it is slowly passing, 
and we hear now more about the social conscience. 

Owing to the inability of most men and women to 
entertain more than one well-vitalized idea at the same 
time, it happens that some who have been electrified by 
the conception of the social conscience as the common 
bond of union and responsibility are letting go their 
hold upon the old idea of individual responsibility, and 
some are even taking advantage of the new thought of 
common duties and responsibilities to unload their 
burdens upon the community. They furnish a new 
illustration of the old saying, What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business. If the community, known as 
society, is responsible for everything, then the share of 
the individual must be very small. 

Now the peculiarity of the humanitarian worker of 
the old-fashioned sort was that he became in some way 
convinced that upon him, and sometimes he thought on 
him alone, rested the sole responsibility for the for- 
ward movement of society that seemed to be called for by 
the laws of the Almighty and the needs of men. ‘‘Woe 
is me if I preach not the Gospel” was the cry of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles because he believed that to him 
alone was committed a new dispensation of truth. “Here 
I stand,’’ said Luther, believing that, if he did not take 
his stand where he did, no one else would. These mighty 
egoists knew little about the social conscience and would 
not have waited for it to work before they acted. 
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Just now we shall do well to heed the ancient injunc- 
tion, ‘This ought ye to have done and not to leave the 
other undone.” Let us make common cause with all 
human life, and indeed with all animated life; let us 
try by all means possible to enter into the common con- 
sciousness and stimulate by all proper measures the com- 
mon conscience, and then, when we are awake to the 
need of concerted action to bring about new social en- 
deavors and achievements, let us fall back upon the old 
law of individual responsibility and personal duty. 
Because the common needs are so great, there is more 
than ever a demand for the appearance upon the stage 
of action of many who are mastered by an overwhelm- 
ing sense of duty to promote measures which will unite 
all willing souls in a campaign for the promotion of 
social justice, mutual good-will, international friendship, 
and universal well-being. 

All the active powers may be socialized to such an 
extent that in many ways the whole community will 
move together as naturally and as effectively as a swarm 
of bees or a school of herring. But if the individuals 
so grouped together and so acting have no more indi- 
viduality and no more power of initiative than the bees 
or the herring, their collective action will not greatly 
surpass in moral value that of the swarms and schools 
which they imitate. The social will, the social con- 
science, the social affections, the social aims and long- 
ings, will represent only the aggregate of the individuali- 
ties combined. To rise to any admirable and desirable 
heights of attainment and achievement a highly social- 
ized community must be made up of vital units highly 
organized, well developed, and capable of independent 
action. Such individuals, awake to the duty of the hour, 
will gladly throw all their treasures of heart, will, and con- 
science into the common stock to be used for the com- 
mon good. Such a conception instead of lifting responsi- 
bility from the individual, only doubles it. 

One of the ancient conundrums was the question, 
“Which would be more powerful, an army of asses led 
by a lion or an army of lions led by an ass?’’ The ques- 
tion raised is, What part does leadership play in connec- 
tion with association? Many thinkers have tried to 
answer that question; but the answer still waits for the 
verdict of experience which must be delayed until the 
evidence is all in. Meanwhile, duty begins at home and 
no one can go far astray who accepts all the old-fashioned 
obligations of individual responsibility, subject always 
to the needs of the brotherhood of mankind. 


Mending the Commandments. 


There is a very distinct movement toward mending 
old constitutions and creeds. With all the rest we hear 
a proposition to amend the Ten Commandments. One 
reason given is that this little handbreadth of moral law 
is too prolix. It takes up too much time to go over the 
Commandments when we are in a hurry, as we sub- 
stantially always are. But the real difficulty is that 
these laws are not up to date. They are fundamental 
in nature, but in their setting they are mixed up with a 
good deal that was local and temporary. We have lost 
almost all our respect for antiquity, as such. Every- 
thing has to be weighed according to its contents and 
their usability. The only mortal sin left in the calen- 
dar of the twentieth century is waste of time. We are 
crowded by events and inventions and revelations and 
duties until we are obliged to economize our breath. To 
say twice as many things as we mean in order to get at 
the pith of the matter is not endurable. 

The persistence and world-wide acceptance of the 
Ten Commandments of Moses as the moral code of 
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civilization is one of the greatest miracles connected 
with the religion represented by the Bible. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that they are based on the 
earlier and most universal of human traits. They deal 
with those elements of life and character that cannot be 
dispensed with by any race of mankind. ‘The right of 
property runs back of man to many or most of the ani- 
mals or insects. ‘The bee comprehends his right to what 
he has stored, and the squirrel asserts his ownership to 
its hoard of nuts quite like any Englishman. The dog 
goes so far as to show some conscience on the question, 
and, when he steals, he shows his consciousness of being a 
thief,—perhaps a savage. When he has once placed his 
foot on a bone, that bone is his, and even the larger dog 
will recognize this fundamental law. Bees rob in com- 
pany, and the whole social life of the community breaks 
up into fury. It becomes a perfect copy of a savage 
tribe looting its neighbor. 

“Thou shalt not kill” is equally fundamental, but it is 
more often buried or lost sight of in later heredity. We 
kill for our country’s sake, not for ourselves. War is 
excusable, although war is hell, while to slay a brute of 
a man robbing our hen roost is unpardonable. Lying is 
the one meanest of all sins, condemned by the thief, who 
would rather be called a thief than a liar. 

‘Not “to covet’ is a higher asset of evolution, and to 
worship one God only calls us out to the mountain top 
where Jesus prayed. To rest one day out of seven has 
its astronomical feature, but it falls back for its reason 
upon physiology and anatomy. The First Command- 
ment of all goes highest of all, to reach after Him in 
whom we live and have our being. To all questions it 
answers, God is spirit and not matter. It may have 
selected a national deity to be served, but it spiritualized 
him. 

The Ten Commandments expressed the common 
sense of the world up to date, and their charm and power 
lies in this, that they went so little outside human ex- 
perience concerning right and wrong that they still stand 
good. To prune them somewhat of their local asso- 
ciations and their temporary explanations can do no 
harm whatever. It is not necessary for us to repeat the 
story of Jewish experience, to the intent that God 
“brought us out of the land of Egypt”; nor is it neces- 
sary for us to declare that ‘‘the Lord our God is a jealous 
God, visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate 
him.” ‘This can be interpreted into very good Darwin- 
ianism, but it is hardly comprehensible by young people. 
It is enough to say that it is forbidden to make images 
and to worship them. Taking the name of God in 
vain is a warning against superfluous prayers as surely 
as against empty blasphemy. 

Unfortunately the Fourth Commandment does not 
have its purpose in the clause which is generally empha- 
sized. Its real emphasis lies on the saying, Six days 
shalt thou labor, and on the seventh thou shalt have 
peace and rest. Nothing can be more absurd than for 
us to repeat what has so long been disproved,—that the 
earth and the sea were made in six days and that on the 
seventh the Lord Maker rested. Charmingly told is 
the Commandment, “Honor thy father and thy mother 
that thy days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee.’’ Equally terse are the com- 
mands, “Thou shalt not kill; thou shalt not commit 
adultery; thou shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor; thou shalt not covet.”’ 
We can only be grateful to the man who proposes to clip 
away the addenda, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
wife, nor his man servant, nor his maid servant, nor his 
ox, nor his ass, nor anything that is thy neighbor’s.”’ 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The Treasurer. 


The directors of the Association, the report of whose 
last meeting is printed in another column, have taken 
an action which is of the greatest interest to all who are 
enlisted in the promotion of the cause which the Asso- 
ciation represents. The board has elected Mr. George 
Hutchinson of Newton to be the treasurer of the Asso- 
ciatiou. Mr. Hutchinson has accepted and will assume 
this responsible office on 
October 1. 

The new treasurer is 
well known in our fellow- 
ship as an open-minded 
and warm-hearted 
fellow-worker. He has 
often spoken at our con- 
ferences and other gath- 
erings:)\,, Hesits cin) |ithe 
prime of life, vigorous in 
body, alert in mind, and 
progressive in spirit. He 
is a representative Uni- 
tarian layman, a man of 
independent judgment, 
large public spirit, and 
disinterested service in 
the maintenance of our 
philanthropic, civic, and 
religious institutions. 
His business career has 
been honorable and suc- 
cessful, for he has won 
his way from modest be- 
ginnings to a position of 
large influe: ce. He is 
the treasurer of the Clark- 
Hutchinson Company, 
one of the leading shoe 
houses of the country, 
with offices in Boston 
and New York and busi- 
ness connections all over 
the nation. He is one of 
the board of directors of 
the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, a director of 
the Newton Trust Com- 
pany, and of other finan- 
cial institutions. 

Mr. Hutchinson has 
been active in the civic 
life of the city of Newton. After serving several years on 
the Board of Aldermen of the city, he was elected mayor 
and retired last year after discharging the duties of that 
office with marked acceptability. His fellow-citizens 
would have been only too glad to re-elect him. 

In the charitable and religious activities of the city Mr. 
Hutchinson has been equally useful. He has long been 
a trustee of the Newton Hospital and of the West Newton 
Unitarian Society. He was on the Building Committee 
at the time when the beautiful church in which that 
society worships was built. For many years he was a 
director of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. 
He was president of the Newton Unitarian Club and is 
now one of the vice-presidents of the Boston Unitarian 
Club. For two terms he served as a member of the 
Council of our National Conference. 
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Twelve years ago Mr. Hutchinson was elected a 
director of the American Unitarian Association and has 
been three times re-elected. From the time he entered 
the board he has been a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee and also a member of the committee on the ad- 
ministration of the Church Building Loan Fund. For 
eleven years he has been a member of the Finance Com- 
mittee and is therefore the senior member of that com- 
mittee and more intimately acquainted with the work of 
the treasurer’s office than any other man in our com- 
munion. It is a matter of the utmost satisfaction to 
his colleagues in the board that Mr. Hutchinson, in spite 
of the pressure of many 
duties and business ob- 
ligations, has been willing 
to assume this new re- 
sponsibility. He brings 
to the office the highest 
reputation in the business 
community, the confi- 
dence and good will of 
our churches and minis- 
ters, the warm affection 
of his associates in his 
own church, and in the 
board of directors. He 
brings also a large busi- 
ness experience, sound 
judgment, and a _ pro- 
fo.nd and vital interest 
in the Unitarian cause. 

His characteristic 
spirit can be discovered 
in the opening words of a 
brief address which he 
made to the laymen at 
the National Conference 
six years ago :— 

“Tf I have any right 
to stand before you, it is 
because I am an en- 
thusiastic Unitarian. 
Sometimes I think I am 
overtrained, because I 
believe in some things 
which some of you do 
not. I believe in num- 
bers, not alone because 
of the good that the num- 
bers would do the de- 
nomination, but more 
particularly because of 
the good that the de- 
nomination could do to 
the numbers. One of 
our greatest elements of strength is in the calibre and the 
character of the professional and commercial men we 
have within our fold. One of the greatest elements of 
weakness is in the lack of actual knowledge which these 
men have of what we are attempting to do. It is for us 
as directors of the American Unitarian Association to 
give them a knowledge of our work, and with that know- 
ledge I believe will come the enthusiasm.” 

SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


It is not strange that tribes and nations who are still 
in the patriarchal stage of social organization should 
find much in the Old Testament to approve and enjoy. 
How do the missionaries, without adopting some of the 
results of modern criticism, discriminate and instruct their 
converts what to accept? ; 
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Current Topics. 


THE press comments on President Taft’s decision, an- 
nounced on September 15, the day of his departure from 
Beverly on his long tour through the country, exonerat- 
ing Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the chief of the bureau of 
chemistry, from charges which in the opinion of Atty.- 
Gen. Wickersham had merited “condign punishment,” 
indicate general satisfaction with the Chief Executive’s 
point of view. ‘There is a wide-spread public belief that 
Dr. Wiley, in his campaign against the adulteration of 
food supplies, had become the object of enmities which 
sought to compass his removal under accusations which, 
in the officially declared opinion of the President, were 
based upon excessive zeal or even worse motives. Further 
action to clear up the controversy within the Department 
of Agriculture is indicated by the following significant 
passage in the President’s utterance on the subject, 
“The broader issues raised by the investigation, which 
have a much weightier relation than this one to the 
general efficiency of the department, may require much 
more radical action than the question I have considered 
and decided.” 

ed 


Tue recent decision by the United States Circuit 
Court in Minnesota, upsetting railroad rate legislation 
by the State, on the ground that it interfered with the 
workings of the interstate commerce law, was made the 
basis of a united protest by the governors of twenty-four 
States, assembled in annual conference at Spring Lake, 
N.J., last week. A committee of State executives, 
headed by Gov. Judson Harmon of Ohio, was appointed 
to present a protest to the United States Supreme Court 
against what the memorialists allege to be an increasing 
tendency among the lower Federal tribunals to invade 
the rights of sovereign States. The action of the gov- 
ernors, which was taken with practical unanimity, and 
without distinction of party affiliations, is unprecedented 
in the constitutional history of the country. Gov. 
O’Neal of Alabama, in urging the presentation of the 
protest, thus expressed the sentiments of the assemblage, 
“The States ought to act in unison and voice the indig- 
nation of the entire country.” 


ad 


A NEw international question looms large at the Quiri- 
nal, where plans are being laid to make good Italy’s claim 
of a protectorate over Tripoli. It had been conceded in 
the days of Abdul Hamid that Ottoman sovereignty 
over the territory of about four hundred thousand square 
miles in Northern Africa was about to pass to Italy. 
The more aggressive policy of the Young Turks has 
foreshadowed an attempt to assert Ottoman claims by 
a display of force, and recently troops have been sent to 
Tripoli by the rulers at Constantinople. At this junct- 
ure, and especially in view of the controversy that Ger- 
many and France are carrying on concerning Morocco, 
a country neighboring upon ‘Tripoli, the Italian foreign 
office has advanced its cause by a definite demand upon 
Turkey for a recognition of Italian rights in Tripoli under 
some form of protectorate. The cabinet at Rome has 
intimated its intention of adopting measures for an 
early military occupation unless the Young Turks modify 
their attitude of hostility to Italian aspirations. 


rd 


A curtous light upon the ways of terrorism in Russia 
is furnished by the fact that for the second time within 
a life-span the violence of the would-be reformers has 
found a reformer for its mark. Alexander II., the lib- 
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erator of the serfs°and the friend of constitutionalism 
under the enlightened guidance of Loris Melikoff, fell 
by the bomb soon after he had issued the decree which 
has made his name bright in the sombre annals of his 
house. Under Stolypin, after the frothings of the second 
Douma had had their dubious day, the third Douma, 
despite many shortcomings and many limitations, has 
achieved a degree of effectiveness that is producing 
results tangible and lasting. True, he was the sworn 
foe of disorder and the consistent champion of the mo- 
narchic principle; but the third Douma, unlike its first 
febrile prototype and its futile successor, found in the 
premier a respecter of deliberative bodies and a conser- 
vative advocate of parliamentarism. Decidedly, the 
cause of liberty in Russia is a heavy loser by the crime of 
Kiev. 
Pd 


‘THE best possible proof of the diminution of the tension 
arising out of the embroilment in Morocco was furnished 
by both Germany and France last week. At the min- 
istry of war in Paris it was announced on September 15 
that the release of time-expired soldiers would take place 
this autumn as usual. At Berlin, on the following day, 
the good news was given out that all reservists summoned 
to the colors would be permitted to return to civil life 
immediately after the manceuvres. In both France and 
Germany the plans for partial disarmament brought a 
general quieting of spirits. In the mean while the ne- 
gotiations are going on with excellent prospects of an 
early adjustment of a situation which, in some of its 
more delicate phases, presented portents of peril to the 
peace of the world. Germany’s demands in their latest 
analysis contemplate nothing very much more than a 
pledge of equal opportunity for German enterprise as 
for French in the empire which evidently is destined to 
flourish under the tricolor in Northern Africa. 


& 

THE growing pains of awakened China are probably 
responsible for an admittedly dangerous situation that 
is developing in North-western China, with the province 
of Sze-Chuen as its centre. A movement against the 
central government in Sze-Chuen has been met with an 
unexpected display of energy by the imperial authorities, 
who apparently are determined to crush sedition with 
an iron hand before it spreads to surrounding regions. 
The agitation, which has accomplished the isolation of the 
city of Cheng-Tu, is aimed against the Manchu dynasty, 
and the immediate occasion for the disorders are the 
plans for railroad construction by foreign capital, includ- 
ing American participation backed by the resources of 
the State Department. ‘The rivermen on the Yangtse— 
and these rivermen are a law unto themselves and a terror 
to their neighbors—are determined to thwart the rail- 
road builders. The regent is equally determined that 
the line shall be built, and he is incidentally preparing 
to demonstrate the paramountcy of the central power as 
against the provincial. 


Brevities. 


It will now be a matter of regret for thousands of 
people who have scampered through the galleries of the 
Louvre that they did not notice Mona Lisa or even know 
that she existed. 


The morning remark of the tourist, often heard in 
foreign towns, is, “ Well, let us get out of this hole as soon 
as we can.”’ ‘Thus does the busy American improve his 
mind,by foreign travel. 
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When many thousands of dollars go into the bank 
account of some foreigner in exchange for ‘‘an old master’ 
brought to this country, who profits most by the trans- 
action? 


The men who criticise with wrath their predecessors 
who left things in a muddle for them to set in order are 
of the same class with those who still harp on the sins of 
the Jews. 


It is an advantage that the constitution of Great 
Britain can be changed by a vote, without the laborious 
process by which a written constitution, like our own, 
can be amended. 


In India there are millions of people known as the 
“untouchables.”” We have many in our own country 
as badly off as these unfortunates, but with a difference. 
There these lowly ones are forbidden to rise to higher 
levels, but here there is nothing to prevent the children 
of outcasts rising to any station for which they can fit 
themselves. 


National Conference Programmes. 


During the summer packages of programmes were 
sent, some by mail and some by express, to every min- 
ister in charge of a parish. In cases where there was no 
minister, they were sent to the clerk or chairman of the 
Parish Committee. An edition of twelve thousand was 
distributed in this way. The unusually large demand 
for the programmes has quite exhausted the supply in 
the hands of Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, the treasurer, 
although the secretary can respond to all individual 
requests. 

The ministers are urged to see that the supply of pro- 
grammes sent to them is faithfully distributed, especially 
among those of their parish who are likely to attend what 
at this time promises to be a very large gathering in 
Washington. 

WALTER F. GREENMAN, Secretary, 
684 Astor Street, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The London Hooligan. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May one who has lived and worked among the hooli- 
gans of London take exception to a passage in one of your 
editorial comments on them and those of Liverpool in 
the last issue? You say: “It is an appalling thought 
that, after so many years of civilization, there are in the 
most enlightened communities remnants of the lowest 
savagery, ready to break into lynchings, resistance to 
law, and various forms of murderous violence. ‘To meet 
such forms of depravity there is nothing adequate but 
recourse to the old ideas of retribution, with a stern en- 
forcement of the law that every man must be held re- 
sponsible for his own conduct and be treated accordingly.” 

Is it not the spirit of our religion to find a better way 
than that? It is not for us to take the side of the police, 
who are so often brutal in such cases. They have not 
yet learned the A, B, C, of penology, and we as teachers of 
religion have had the vision before us for years. 

It seems to me that the Inquirer of our Unitarian 
brethren in London made the kind of comment which 
should have been made on that situation. Its spirit 
could have been recorded on this side even if we had 
been ignorant of the fact. Their comment was as fol- 
lows :-— 
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‘When we remember the district in the north of Liver- 
pool, which has figured so largely in the newspapers dur- 
ing the last week, what it was even twenty years ago, 
when the loafers and hooligans of to-day were lads,—its 
squalid courts, its fetid cellars, its hideous lack of sanita- 
tion, ... we are not surprised at what has happened.” 
It then goes on to say that cleaner and more wholesome 
conditions of life will do away with this element in our 
population. Is not this the better way? It is not 
for us to say that we know of “nothing adequate but 
recourse to the old ideas of retribution.” 

_ Epwin A. RuMBALL. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. hi 


Political Economy. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


On the basis of an editorial in the issue of September 7, 
I am interested in learning where the editor studied 
political economy. Instead of refuting a fallacy, the 
editorial is itself full of fallacies. In an attempt, per- 
haps unconsciously made, to defend the modern system 
of exploitation, we are treated to a fine example of men- 
tal gymnastics, usually indulged in by those who would 
excuse the competitive method which ends in producing 
the very condition which the editor denies as lying within 
the facts. A little careful reasoning will show the truth 
of the statement that the more one man has the less 
some one else necessarily has. 

The first fact is that wealth is taken from the land, 
is taken out by human labor, and is made to satisfy human 
desires. The second fact is that human labor is the sole 
producing cause of wealth. The third fact is that wealth 
is, as a rule, bulky, difficult to handle, requiring much 
machinery and transportation to get it where it can be 
consumed. ‘The fourth fact is that a monetary system 
has been devised to facilitate the exchange of goods. 

What results? Simply this, that most men discover 
that it is easier to traffic in money than it is in wealth. 
Money is easy to handle, is more readily accumulated 
and stored away. The possession of money gives the 
owner a purchasing power much to be preferred to the 
actual ownership of wealth. 

One step further in this reasoning. Wealth perishes, 
whether consumed by man or by Nature; money doesn’t; 
the owner parts with it, but not with purchasing power. 
Wealth passes away, money remains a constant. Money 
may be put at interest, wealth seldom is. 

My argument is not yet finished. Bear in mind that 
wealth is always and everywhere a fixed commodity, 
the sum of it depending upon the amount of labor ex- 
pended in producing it and in the total bulk of the usable 
fruits of that labor. The power to possess wealth de- 
pends upon two facts, the right of access to land.and the 
having of money to secure it. Making wealth is hard 
business, accumulating money under an interest-bearing 
system is mighty easy, because some one else does the 
work and hands you over the funds. 

If, then, a man has no access to the land from which 
wealth is drawn, then the amount of wealth which he can 
command depends absolutely upon the amount of money 
which he can command. If, further, wealth is material 
and the amount of it is therefore always fixed, the man 
who gets the most of it is the man who has the greatest 
purchasing power. 

Realizing this, a certain class of people, now largely 
increasing through investment privileges, have quit 
dealing in wealth and deal in money. And these, you 
will observe, are always the people who can and who there- 
fore do accumulate the largest stock of the world’s wealth. 

This is the exploiting system now in full sway in a 
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so-called democratic government, the rich gaining more 


and more as their income swells, and the poor getting 


what, in the nature of the case, their limited money 
income enables them to,get. So you see it follows, as a 
simple calculation in arithmetic and political economy, 
that the more wealth one man has the less some one else 
necessarily has. 

I pass by the rest of the editorial as too weak to be 
answered. W. A. Woon. 

WEst Upton, Mass. 


(The writer of the editorial note to which Mr. Wood 
takes exception does not care to reply, excepting to 
say, that in his opinion the ‘‘facts’’ cited are mostly 
imaginary and the inferences drawn from them incon- 
clusive.) 


Moral and Intellectual Advance. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The step which Unitarianism has taken and is still 
taking, and it is to be hoped will take much longer, is 
essentially a moral step. But for a quarter of a century 
I have been expecting another step as a continuation of 
our moral step, rather than superseding it. It seems to 
me that I was not mistaken when I suspected that Dr. 
Townsend had a similar step in his mind when he wrote 
his article on “Religion and Truth.” 

The statements of religious faith which have been 
most modified by the highest type of religious intuition 
are the moral statements, and their modifications have 
come through the application of a higher moral standard. 
The statements which come in conflict with the higher 
moral sense were rejected, while those which did not come 
in conflict with that moral sense were suffered to remain. 
For instance, the doctrine of eternal punishment is 


rejected not so much on account of its incompatibility > 


with the intellect, as on account of its incompatibility 
with the higher moral instinct. As to the degree of 
truth in this statement, the reader can easily determine 
for himself by taking one by one the whole category 
of religious doctrines and applying the tests. 

Even in the rejection of authoritarianism in the ab- 
stract it is not the intellect that rebels, but rather the 
moral sense that usurps the very throne of the old au- 
thoritarianism. 

Now if the time shall come when the intellectual 
faculty will be applied as strenuously to religious truth 
as the moral sense has been and is applied, then we shall 
be taking that “intellectual step.” 

Cosmic evolution was once a theory, then it became a 
hypothesis, and now it is fast becoming transmuted into 
intellectual knowledge. Admitting the ontological knowl- 
edge of immortality, it still admits of a theory that 
man is only in the process of making, that he is not 
made yet, that he is indeed living now, and always 
has been, but that each individual is but a stage in that 
life, and that there are only as many personal beings as 
there will be at the finishing. Suppose this theory should 
seem to deserve the dignity of acceptance as a hypothesis, 
and as a hypothesis be transmuted into intellectual 
knowledge! Then this process of transmutation would 
be what I call an “intellectual step”’ in religion. Then we 
would be ‘‘making a trail in that wilderness of the Un- 
known.”’ But as long as we are still busy taking out this 
moral step, any theory must satisfy our highest moral 
sense or intuition before it can be encouraged in its claim 
on our consideration even as a hypothesis. 


P. J. ANDREWS. 
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Gossamer. 


Look how, beneath the flickering autumn light, 
That thread of gossamer a moment shows,— 
A darted javelin in glancing flight: 
Soon lost to view, yet onward still it goes. 


Loose on the softly, yearning autumn air 
It wanders—lit or unlit of the sun.... 
Life is that gossamer: here—and otherwhere— 
Lit or unlit—it wanders, subtly spun. 
—Edith M. Thomas, in the Century Magazine. 


The Divine Nature. 


When we dream of a nobler moral stature for man, of 
a divine manhood, of a fraternal human society, of the 
kingdom of God on earth, we are not indulging in an ideal 
foreign to the life of man, but we are seeking to unfold 
and express in deeds, relations, and institutions the deep- 
est reality of human life. The prospect of idealizing 
the actual life of man, if this be our faith, should be full 
of hope and courage. 

Some may object that this view of humanity is too 
optimistic, that these intimations of a nobler being are the 
experience of the best only, and cannot be applied to 
humanity as a whole. On the contrary, the prophecy of 
a nobler life to come, of a diviner reality as the secret 
soul of all human life, here and now, is found in the hum- 
blest, in the poor and outcast. An English worker 
among the poor says:— 

“I am always amazed at the sacrifice of our people. 
A poor old woman, living on a pension of six shillings a 
week, buys lamb chops and new-laid eggs for an invalid 
woman whose husband is out of work; a shop girl gives 
up her weekly half-holiday to take the twin babies of a 
sick mother out for an airing; a man out of work brings 
bunches of flowers from his allotment garden for our sick. 
These are the people who put me to shame, and yet fill 
me with rejoicing that I am privileged to serve them.”’ 

Patten, in ‘‘The New Basis of Civilization,’’ tells this 
story: “An habitual vagrant, having persistently refused 
offers of work and evaded his family responsibilities, 
was being taken to court by an officer, when flames 
burst through the windows of a house they were passing. 
He broke away from the policeman, dashed into the 
blinding smoke, and came out half carrying two stupefied 
women. He then returned to the officer and went on to 
receive a loafer’s punishment. Which was the funda- 
mental man, the laggard in work or the hero in a life-and- 
death struggle?” 

Day by day our newspapers contain reports of the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of men and women in the most 
obscure walks of life. In the active life of our industrial 
age incidents are of daily occurrence where “man for man 
hath calmly died.” This great actual human life of 
ours, not only on account of its sins and sorrows, but by 
the appeal which its divine worth makes to the best 
within us, rebukes man’s selfish efforts to live his ideal 
apart from the struggle of humanity, and speaks out of 
its depths to the depths within our own souls, appealing 
for the interpretation of our ideals in the terms of the 
common life of man. 

Religion has often perverted the natural idealism of 
man’s nature, it has enlisted it in unworthy causes, robbing 
man of the service and sacrifice which might have exalted 
and redeemed his life. The church has directed man’s 
spiritual energy and enthusiasm to the building up of its 
ecclesiastical power and pride. It has led masses of men 
in bloody crusades against the Saracen to liberate the 
tomb of Christ: whole generations of men have had their 
minds directed on the attainment of heavenly joys in 
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another world. All the while there has been the craving 
of human hearts for a heaven on earth, for justice and 
mercy in the relations of this present age. There has 
been great and grievous need of a transformation in 
human society that the spiritual life of man might appear 
in the conduct of business and politics, in the dealing of 
the strong with the weak. 

- “Yes, here in this poor, miserable, hampered, despicable 
Actual, wherein thou even now standest, here or nowhere 
is the Ideal; work it out therefrom; and, working, believe, 
live, be free.’’—Rev. Frederic J. Gauld. 


On Falling in Love. 
AN ARTICLE FOR Boys. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


You can love only the things you like. This’ first 
sentence does not seem very startling, I admit, but 
it is the supreme though hidden law of all romance. All 
of us in our youth are training ourselves by our secret 
likes and dislikes for that ultimate great fall upward, 
into love. 

I once knew a boy, and if you had asked him what the 
things he liked best in the world were, he would not 
have been able to tell you very well, because there were 
so many things he liked. Now, your love, which is 
going to put a cupid’s arrow through your heart some day, 
is made up of the things you really like best, whether you 
are able to tell about them or not, and the things this 
boy really liked best were these. He liked the open 
air, and sports, and games, and the wind, and the ice; 
he liked trees, especially the graceful ones, although he 
did not go out to look at them and talk about them; 
he liked the clump of birches in his front yard, especially 
when they swayed about in the wind, and he would not 
have had them cut down for anything. He liked good 
company,—to go off with a number of other fellows into 
the woods or up the mountain, and laugh and fool and 
sing together. He liked music, especially the music of 
one low-toned bird song which he heard often in the 
woods in the evening. 

Most of all, perhaps, he liked the look in his mother’s 
eyes when she laughed, and when she was going to say 
good-bye to him as he went off to school in the morning; 
and there was something also about the music of her 
voice which he loved, although he had never even thought 
of it till after she was dead and he could hear her no 
more. 

Now one day this boy was walking on the board walk 
on one of the side streets of his town. It was one of the 
early days of spring. He met a girl coming towards 
him. He knew her as well as he knew any one. He 
had known her and her people since he had been a 
tiny boy. But, as she came walking towards him, he 
suddenly began to admire her graceful way of walking, 
with a strange little sway in it like the clump of birch 
trees in the wind somehow. ‘The wind was blowing her 
hair over her forehead in a thousand golden strands which 
the sun lit up till they simply shone like gold. How 
strong, how much at home she looked in the open air, 
in the wind! She laughed when she recognized him, and 
he had never noticed before how like was the sound of 
her voice to the low-toned song of that bird he used to 
hear in the woods at evening. Then he caught just a 
glimpse of her eyes beneath the lashes. Why had he 
never noticed it before? They had that same good, 
honest, tender look that somebody else’s used to have 
when he was a little boy going off to school. He tried 
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to get another glimpse of them; but, as he tried to do so, 
he felt a sharp pain like the running of a keen needle 
blade through his heart. All this happened in less than 
a second. 

Then they stopped and talked and laughed and shook 
hands and parted. But from that day till he told her 
all about it he could not do a single thing like a rational 
man. He did not know what had happened. He does 
not know yet. 

He had nobody but himself to blame. What happened 
was simply this. All his life he had been training him- 
self to like things, and one day all the song and music 
and strength and tenderness he. loved best in life met 
him, and he fell ten thousand fathoms deep in love, and 
at last reports, although this all happened years ago, 
he is falling in deeper still at the rate of about three 
hundred and sixty-five fathoms a year and three hundred 
and sixty-six in leap years. Why? Because the nght 
man met the right girl. 

Why is it that so many of the girls who have loud 
laughs and hard eyes and tell cheap stories and walk 
ungracefully also are popular? Why, because there are 
some boys who do not like out-of-doors, or trees, or 
strength, or tenderness, or music, or grace best of all. 
There are some boys who like to sit on the dump, look- 
ing at the empty tomato cans, telling ugly stories. Some 
day they, too, meet the girl who reminds them of all these 
things they like best. They, too, think they have fallen 
in love. A little painted, grinning, hunchback cupid 
does leap out from her eyes and, drawing a blunt arrow, 
does fire it at his heart, and it may stick there for a time. 
But as for falling ten thousand fathoms deep in love, 
why, it is impossible, for he and she are both too shallow. 
They love what they like best. They never can get 
very far away from the dump and the cans and stories 
in which their tastes were trained. 

It seems a truism, but itis not. All boys may remem- 
ber it, you are going to love what you like best. Only 
the boy who loves lovely things with all his soul will have 
the power to fall in love with the lovely girl when his 
time comes. I suppose something the same is true of 
girls, but I don’t know anything about girls. 


War Memories from Southland. 


BY CHARLES EDWARD STOWE. 


It was a lovely June evening. We sat on the veranda. 
On our right Lookout Mountain rose like a giant against 
the star-lit sky; to the left was the shadowy line of 
Missionary Ridge; below us were the lights of Chatta- 
nooga. ‘The gentle breeze that fanned our faces bore to 
our ears the rote and roar of distant freight trains creeping 
like great serpents through the valley. 
~ “You lived here through the terrible days of the war?”’ 
I asked the frail, little, old woman who sat beside me. 

“Yes, sir, and my husband was killed over on the 
Ridge yonder. He was a Union man at heart; but 
like many others he served in the Confederate Army.” 
She was silent for a moment. 

“Tt must have come upon you suddenly?” 

“The war you mean, sir? It was like a horrid dream. 
The first thing I thought about it the town was filled with 
Confederate soldiers. Then we heard rumors that the 
Federal Army was approaching. One bright August 
morning when we were in church the minister rose to 
pray, and at that moment we heard the distant roar of 
cannon, and then a shell burst right over the roof of the 
church; but the minister kept right on with his prayer. 
First the officers and soldiers rose and left the church 
softly on tiptoe. Then, one by one and in noiseless 
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groups, the people began to slip out of the meeting-house 
till, when the minister finished his prayer and opened 
his eyes, there was no one there. Then came the hur- 
ried retreat of the Confederates. The general told our 
minister that he had better go along with them or the 
Union officers would lock him up in prison. He replied 
that he was born in Chattanooga and had more right there 
than the Federal Army had, and that he was going to 
stay. 

“Then the Federal troops began to march into the town. 
Tramp, tramp! It seemed as if there was no end of ’em. 
Come down here to kill our sons, fathers, and brothers, 
and burn our houses and lay waste our fields!’’ 

“Did they burn any houses in Chattanooga?”’ I asked. 

“No, they behaved well when they marched in here!”’ 

“Did you notice any difference between them and the 
Confederate soldiers?” 

“Yes, we did! The Confederate soldiers would come 
to the front door and knock or ring and ask politely, with 
cap in hand, for a drink of milk, or water, and a piece of 
bread. The Union soldiers would walk right into the 
house, usually by the back door, and the first thing we 
knew they would be standing by the kitchen stove or 
helping themselves to something in the pantry. I never 
saw one with his hat off. They offered us no harm or 
insult. The nearest approach to it was when one came 
in and said to my mother, who was then living, ‘Come, 
old gal, get me a glass of milk and be spry about it, 
too!’ 

“T was indignant, and went up to him, and said, ‘You 
have no right to come into this house and speak to 
my mother that way!’ He seemed cowed and stam- 
mered out: ‘I beg your pardon, miss! I meant no 
harm!’ He drank the milk I offered him and went 
away. 

“Then came the battle of Chickamauga! Oh, that 
was a terrible day for meas I listened to the distant roar 
of the battle and knew my husband was in it. My 
daughter Mary, whom you met this afternoon, was a 
baby then, asleep in her crib. I could not sleep night 
or day. A neighbor came in and told me that there 
was a great Confederate victory, and that Bragg’s army 
was marching on to Chattanooga. I thought only of 
my husband; was he dead or wounded? I longed to 
go and find him. ‘There was terrible confusion in the 
town, and wagon-trains and regiments of soldiers were 
moving in every direction. That night about ten o’clock 
I was awakened by a terrible crash, and then another, 
and another. The Federal soldiers were cutting down 
our beautiful oaks to make fortifications. Our next- 
door neighbor came in and said that Bragg had lost his 
chance of taking the town; the Federals were fortified, 
and would stay.” 

“You saw the taking of Lookout Mountain?” 

“No, we could not see much, as the mountain was 
wreathed in mist. Sometimes the clouds would lift 
and we could see them climbing, climbing, up the steep 
sides of the mountain.” 

“You say your husband was killed at the battle of 
Missionary Ridge? Did you see that battle?’’ 

“Yes, sir! I could not sleep the night before. All 
night long soldiers were marching past our house. It 
was the tramp, tramp, tramp of feet or the rumble and 
roar of guns, caissons, and baggage-wagons, all night 
long. I knew that something was going to be done; 
but I did not know what. In the forenoon one of the 
neighbor’s boys came in and said that the Yankees were 
going to attack Missionary Ridge. It was a wonderful 
but an awful sight. All the valley was filled with the 
thin blue lines crowned with glistening bayonets marching 
and countermarching in every direction, and all the hills 
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about us were full of armed men. All bent on killing 
one another! Oh, sir, war is hell and makes men 
fiends! 

“We saw the Federal lines advance on the rifle-pits 
of our men. ‘Then we saw our men retreating up the Ridge 
and the Yankees in close pursuit. The gray line, and 
close behind the blue, and constant fire and flashing 
steel between them. Slowly but steadily the gray line 
moved up the hill and the blue line was ever advancing 
close upon it. Then from the top of the Ridge I saw a 
great puff of smoke, and then a muffled roar came re- 
verberating over the valley. Then another puff of smoke 
and another roar. I asked the man next to me what it 
meant. 

““What does it mean? Why, it means that Bragg is 
blowing up his magazines and getting ready to retreat!’ 
he answered in a dogged, surly tone. I was sick at heart, 
and I went into the house and threw myself down on the’ 
bed and cried as if my heart would break. Oh, how I 
longed for my husband! It was so cruel to have to bear 
up in all the horror of what was passing about me without 
him! Where was he? I knew that he was one of the 
retreating gray line I had been watching! 

“He had made one in that thin gray line that I saw 
slowly retreating up the steep sides of the Ridge, or perhaps 
he was stretched somewhere on the bloody and trampled 
sod, wounded or dead. You see, sir, we Southern women 
learned to know what war is in those dark days. There 
is no romance or poetry to it! It is just jab, punch, stab, 
in the bloody mud and filth of battle, and human beings 
lying about like so many butchered hogs! I watched 
through the glass one day and saw one of our batteries 
blown to atoms by the enemy’s shells, that fell thick and 
fast among them! Fragments of horses, men, and splin- 
ters of the gun-carriages all flying in the air at once, and 
falling on the ground in a confused and quivering mass! I 
dropped the glass, sick with horror, and the thing haunted 
me in my dreams for weeks. After the battle of Chicka- 
mauga great wagon-loads of corpses were carried into 


Chattanooga to be buried in the Federal Cemetery. They 
were piled up tier upon tier! 
“And what was it all about anyway? Why did you 


good people at the North send great armies down here 
for five years or so to work such misery and wretchedness 
among us? ‘That’s what I never could understand! 
What had we done here in Tennessee to have our houses 
burned and our crops ruined, and, worst of all, our hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons killed and wounded? During 
the battle of Chickamauga one poor woman fled from her 
house, that was being riddled with bullets, with her baby 
in her arms. The next day some one heard the baby 
crying in the bushes and found it in the dead mother’s 
arms. There was a bullet-hole in the middle of her fore- 
head. 

“The day after the battle of Missionary Ridge I was 
coaxed away from the house on some pretext, and when 
I returned I found the neighbors in whispering groups 
standing about the door. They said that my husband 
had just been brought home very badly hurt and that 
I must not see him, that it would be too much for him. 
I knew then that he was dead. I rushed past them into 
the house and found him dead in the very house in which 
we had begun our married life only four years before. 
In the next room his little baby girl was singing and 
cooing to herself in her crib, as if nothing had happened. 

“I wonder if they will be able to do away with war 
altogether!” 

She was silent. An excursion-boat in the river gave a 
loud shrill whistle, and in the distance we heard the rote 
and rumble of a freight train growing fainter and fainter. 
I found in my heart no answer to her question. War, 
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slavery, and social inequality have played an immense 
part in the evolution of human society. ‘This has cer- 
tainly been the case in the past. If it is to be so in the 
future, only the future can disclose. 


“Hope springs eternal in the human breast: 
Man never is, but always to be blest.”’ 


NEw Yor«k Ciry. 


The Psychologic Saint. 


BY MARY J. JACQUES. 


Let us be saints, then, if we can. 
—The Varieties of Religious Experience. 


If heavenly saints may ever know satiety 
Or weariness in fields of asphodel, 

How must they hail this charming new variety 
Insphered serenely where the worthy dwell. 


What was it blurred the Keeper’s perspicacity 
To pass our gentle heretic as good? 

The stainless whiteness of his calm veracity? 
Or that unconscious grace of brotherhood? 


The New Alignment of the Church.* 


BY DR. PHILIP S. MOXOM. 


“The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 


In living organisms change is by growth, by readjust- 
ment to changed environment, or by decay. Growth is 
the law of life. When things cease to grow, they begin 
to die. When environment changes, the organism which 
cannot or will not adapt itself to the changed environment 
dies. - 

What is true of flora and fauna is true also of human 
institutions. They must have in them power of adapta- 
tion to changing conditions or they cease to grow, and 
ultimately they perish. The influence of environment 
is inescapable. Humanity moves away from the institu- 
tion which will not change. Political rule passed from 
absolute monarchy, claiming a divine right of being, 
through constitutional monarchy, to actual or virtual 
democracy. Sometimes the change has come about 
suddenly, as in France, later in Brazil, and but yesterday 
in Portugal; sometimes it has been gradual, as in Eng- 
land and Germany, and later even in Turkey, Persia, 
Russia, and China. 

It is as true of the Church, or any other form of organ- 
ized religion, as it is of political institutions. Its assumed 
divine origin makes it no exception. It must adapt itself 
to the intellectual, moral, and social growth of mankind. 
The Jewish Church claimed a divine origin and a right 
to persistence, which the mass of its members never ques- 
tioned; yet to its chief representatives Jesus, a member 
of that Church, said, “The kingdom of God shall be 
taken away from you,” and history has fulfilled his word. 

Organizations tend to harden into inflexibility, but 
the principle of change inherent in growth persists. In 
spite of imperious ecclesiasticism and infallible dogma, 
the history of the Christian Church is a history of modi- 
fication, expansion, and readjustment; or, in default of 
this, of stagnation, decay, and death. In some lands the 
Church perished, and Christianity itself disappeared. 

In the early centuries the Church was strongly affected 
by its social and political environment. It adapted itself 
in the West to the Roman Empire, and was largely moulded 
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by it. Environment was stronger than the ideas and 
spirit of the apostle Paul, whose master genius took 
Christianity out of its Jewish cradle and naturalized it 
in the Gentile world. Through opposing influence Paul 
was late in coming to his own; before that time arrived 
the ecclesiasticism of the Church was fixed by influences 
coming out of Judaism and Roman imperialism; but his 
intellect ruled the theological development. It is signifi- 
cant that the Roman Church claims both Peter and Paul, 
but Peter occupies the throne. Its ecclesiasticism is 
Petrine, its doctrine is Pauline. 

At the dissolution of the empire the Church adapted 
itself to feudalism, especiallyin Germany and Gaul. The 
bishops became feudal lords. On the breaking up of 
feudalism, consequent upon the Crusades and the rise of 
independent nationalities, a new adjustment was neces- 
sary. England and Germany revolted from the papacy, 
and Gallicanism developed in France. 

The Church has been profoundly affected by its intel- 
lectual environment. It was no accident that the revival 
of learning was followed by the Protestant Reformation, 
which brought about fresh readjustments. In many 
times and places readjustments have been compelled, 
not only by structural changes in civil society, but also 
by changes incident to increase of knowledge. The 
Copernican astronomy, by taking the earth out of the 
centre of the solar system, had much to do with the revolt 
from papal domination. ‘The revelations of geology and 
the discovery of the principle or law of evolution changed 
the prevalent idea of God’s relation to the world. The 
development of political liberty and popular self-govern- 
ment was both a result and a cause,—a result of the sig- 
nificance which Christianity attaches to the individual, 
a cause of resistance to ecclesiastical despotism. 

That most conservative institution, the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, has been unable successfully to resist the 
spirit and impulse of change, or, by resistance, has lost 
its integrity and a large part of its power. France, Italy, 
and Spain, now perhaps also Portugal, furnish notable 
examples. The good man in the Vatican, with his sylla- 
bus against Modernism and his instructions to bishops 
and priests to asphyxiate their intellects, is playing the 
part of Canute with like success. ‘The Greek Church, 
which has even more of the conservatism of ignorance, 
and is still slower to change, must also yield to the for- 
ward movement of humanity or pass away. 

In this first decade of the twentieth century we look 
out on a new world. The opening of all lands to the 
messengers and forces of civilization, and the drawing 
together of the nations in mutual acquaintance and in- 
tercourse, have created a new consciousness, a world 
consciousness which is rapidly becoming a world con- 
science. 

The unexampled increase of knowledge of the world 
and man, past as well as present, has modified all systems 
of thought. We have reached the point where a great 
readjustment of the Church to the new facts and the 
new life of the world must be made if the Church is to 
retain its place of prevailing influence on human life. 

The ideas of God, the world, and human destiny which 
still prevail in far the larger part of the Church were 
formed in an environment and under conditions which 
have ceased to exist. Most are still Ptolemaic in their 
theology. The scientific mind, by its investigations dis- 
closing the orgin and antiquity of mankind on the earth, 
the universality of law, the genetic and evolutionary 
principle of all life, has created a new astronomy, a new 
anthropology, a new sociology, and it must produce, is 
now producing, a new theology. While men debate 
about it, it is coming. While Lardner was elaborating 
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his argument to prove that no vessel could carry coal 
enough for a voyage across the Atlantic, the first steamer 
from New York was entering the harbor at Liverpool. 
The incident is suggestive. [he domination of the mind 
by religious or theological dogma amounts in many cases 
to an obsession, with results which sometimes are pathetic, 
sometimes tragical, often broadly humorous. 

The absentee God is vanishing: the immanent and 
contemporaneous God is radiating illumination and power. 
The crude supernaturalism of the past is yielding to the 
divine naturalism of the present. ‘he results of histor- 
ical criticism have turned the Bible from a fixed and in- 
fallible revelation into a Hebrew literature, human, falli- 
ble, but also inspired and divine, to be used, not wor- 
shipped; to furnish not fetters, but wings for the soul. 

These results have shown also the partial and tenta- 
tive nature of all theology, and they have shifted the 
basis of religious authority from without to within the 
soul. Truth has its supreme verification in conscious- 
ness and in life. ‘The study of religions has brought into 
clear light the universal religious nature of man, and 
given a new and true significance to the worships and 
aspirations and creeds of all peoples. 

The study of the facts and principles of social life have 
made evident the solidarity of the human race. Differ- 
ences so radical even as those between the Occidental 
and the Oriental are not biological, but sociological, and 
in all essential qualities human nature is the same every- 
where. From this fact emerges the truth of the world- 
wide obligations of service. ‘The supremacy of the strong 
nations carries with it responsibility toward the weak 
nations. Race hatred, a powerful recrudescence of which 
we have been witnessing in our own country and else- 
where, is as unscientific as it is immoral. In part this 
race hatred is the result of the new challenge to the long 
assumed superiority of the Anglo-Saxon and the Teuton. 
The yellow man demonstrated his ability to fight, to 
develop commerce; and to take on the arts and polish 
of civilization, and the black man has demonstrated his 
capacity to receive education in all lines, and to achieve 
notable work. 

The rights of the individual are sacred, but no more 
sacred than the rights and the integrity of society. With 
the decline of privilege is emerging the universal duty of 
service. Office is not a possession, but a trust. The 
opportunity to create and amass wealth is a stewardship. 
Here are new truths newly seen: here are new conditions, 
new demands, and new duties. To these the Church 
must align herself. By these, which are also a revelation 
from the God of the whole earth, she must modify her 
theology, her theories of social relation, her methods of 
action, and, in general, her attitude toward mankind. 
She must stand open-eyed to the light, from whatever 
quarter it may come. She must learn in order that she 
may lead; she must be humble, that she may learn; she 
must lead, that she may serve. She must even consent 
to decrease that the kingdom of God may increase. In 
no single respect will the change in her attitude be greater 
than just at this point. The grand heresy, I think, has 
been the identification of the Church with the kingdom 
of God. It is only an instrument for the realization of 
that kingdom. The moment it ceases to be that, and 
insists that it is an end rather than a means, the sharp, 
solvent air of our time will show the pretence or the blun- 
der, and society will pass beyond the Church in the great 
secular movement toward the fulfilment of the divine 
kingdom. 

he critical question of questions to-day is, Will the 
Church align itself to the new conditions, the new truths, 
and the new demands? The answer to that question 
depends on the attitude and action of the teachers, the 
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ministers, and-the members of the Church. The recent 
marked decline in the supply of able ministers is partly 
the result of the Church’s lack of adjustment to the life 
of the modern world. 

It is a day of decision. Religion, in the deep, true 
sense, will not decline. Revelation will not cease. There 
are foregleams of a new, a great spiritual experience. 
Science is giving wonderful intimations concerning God 
and the soul, the law of love, and the eternal life. A 
change greater than the passing from the Ptolemaic to 
the Copernican astronomy is coming. Will the Church 
welcome it and assume the spiritual leadership? 

The change will come through doubt and struggle 
and fainting of heart in the timid, but it will come be- 
cause, in the words of Browning, 


“‘God plants us where we grow.” 


And the open-hearted and fearless, whatever the present 
trial, will say, with Paracelsus, 


“Tf I stoop 
Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time. 
I press God’s lamp close to my breast, 
Its splendor, soon or late, will pierce the gloom— 
I shall emerge one day.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


The Pulpit. 
The Missionary Impulse. 


BY REV. S. M. CROTHERS. 


He said unto them, Go ye into all the world and teach the gospel 
to every creature [or, to all creation] —Mark xvi. 13. 

The missionary goes from his own land into the re- 
motest parts of the world. He conceives himself as 
the ambassador of God himself. He has behind him 
almighty power. “Go, preach this gospel to every 
creature,” is the command. The great promise is that 
through this preaching the kingdoms of this world shall 
be the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ. No 
wonder that men, believing this, have left home and 
kindred and endured uncertainty and hardship, and that 
continually there has been the outpouring of men, the 
outpouring of money, the outpouring of fervent prayers, 
for the success of the coming of this supernatural king- 
dom of Christ. 

But there is another way of looking at it and looking 
at it sympathetically, the way of the believer not so 
much in the religion which men in the past have con- 
ceived as in the religion that is to be. It is the attitude 
of one who thinks of religion as something universal, 
something natural, something capable of infinite growth 
both in power and in reasonableness. 

How does it seem, this missionary movement of spe- 
cial religion, to one who thus believes? To my mind, 
what is called the missionary movement, the missionary 
impulse, is the first step in that great cosmopolitan 
religion which we dream of and which we hope for, a 
religion surpassing all our present creeds, one “lofty 
as the love of .God and ample as the needs of man.” 
We talk of a universal religion, of a rational, free, liberal 
religion. But, when we picture our ideals, what is the 
medium through which this must come? What is the 
method by which it is to grow? How are these great 
things we long for to be brought about? _ 

Now there is a certain kind of liberalism that after 
all differs very little from the old apocalyptic types of 
religion which it condemns. We talk of those who, 
taking no account of the methods of human evolution, 
thought simply of a time when the trumpet should sound 
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and when, all beautiful and pure, the heavenly city should 
descend upon the earth,—not by slow degrees built up, 
but coming down from heaven. If we picture a uni- 
versal religion in that way, we have made no progress. 
When we ask ourselves, “How are the ideals of human 
religion to be fulfilled?” the believer in human evolution 
must say, “Through the growth and development of the 
religions which already exist into greater reasonableness, 
into larger serviceableness, into purer and fuller life.” 

And how can any existing religion serve that purpose, 
grow into that fuller life which we believe possible? 
The only way is through the impulse to expand itself, 
through that impulse which sends fervent spirits beyond 
the narrow boundaries within which any religion begins, 
into the great world. The only possibility of getting a 
truly cosmopolitan religion is to come into vital contact 
with the world. “Go ye into all the world. Preach this 
gospel to every one, everywhere, in season and out of 
season. Bring men to see it. Persuade them to be- 
lieve in it. Be missionaries.” ‘That means contact of 
an existing faith with the manifold world. 

A religion may have two attitudes: it may be on the 
defensive, or it may go out into the world as an aggres- 
sive force. Now no matter what your religion may be 
at the beginning, how wide its philosophy may be, it is 
not a liberal religion, and it has no possibility of becoming 
one, until it goes out into the world seeking to make 
converts from those who are outside. This is the only 
escape from a narrowing parochialism and provincialism. 
Suppose you say, Here is a beautiful hope, a faith. I 
believe in it, my family believes in it. My friends, my 
neighbors believe in it. We teach it to our children. 
It is ours, a private possession, and we will keep it as it is. 

That attitude forbids growth because it forbids vital 
contact with the vast world lying outside. The church 
becomes nothing but a club. It has to do with its own 
members, it has little to do with the world outside. It 
glories in its exclusiveness, in its limitation. It is the 
religion of a certain kind of people. If it remains thus, 
it can keep its form unchanged, but slowly it loses its 
vitality and its meaning. 

But suppose you begin, I care not with how narrow 
and how unreasonable a form of faith, and you say, 
This is ours. We believe in it. But it is not for our- 
selves alone. We have a mission to bring this to others, 
to apply this truth which we have seen to other men’s 
lives and to the circumstances of the great world of which 
we ate a part. We will go out and preach and make 
converts. Now any form of faith that has the courage 
to do that challenges the world. The law of action 
and reaction makes it impossible for any one to convert 
another without being influenced by that other. Com- 
ing into contact with others, their lives and their thought 
react upon him, and in spite of himself he becomes broad- 
ened and humanized. He is in the great process of world 
evolution. 

Now that is the meaning of all missionary effort. 
Men start out to convert others. Insensibly they are 
acted upon by the others and their whole point of view 
slowly changes. What does a missionary do? In the 
first place he cuts himself off from the power of mere 
habit and tradition and authority. So long as he is 
talking to his own people, those who have inherited the 
same traditions as he has, his religion seems to be only 
an inheritance. It is a matter of habit. It is a faith 
once delivered to him. But he goes to another land, 
meets persons with other traditions, and his attitude 
changes. He has become, in spite of himself, a sceptic, 
a reformer, an iconoclast. Before he can convert an- 
other person he must try to take that other person 
away from something. He must try to free him from his 
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prejudices. If he isa good missionary, he must learn the 
language of those with whom he works, enter sympa- 
thetically into their forms of thought, try to make his 
gospel reasonable to them. So, instead of the mere 
declaration of dogma, he says to the men of the foreign 
land: ‘‘Come, let us reason together. Let us free our- 
selves from that which is behind us and look forward to 
the things that are there for us.” 

There comes to every missionary, in spite of him- 
self, a change in his own point of view. And, if you 
will trace the intellectual progress of Christianity, if 
you will ask the reason for the great changes which 
made it from generation to gefieration different from 
its earlier form, you will find that every great revolu- 
tion of thought and of method has come from q mis- 
sionary impulse. That was the first transforming of 
Christianity. The apostles had practically the same 
message to begin with. They would preach a certain 
gospel on which they were agreed. But soon the ques- 
tion came, ‘‘’To whom shall we go?” The older apostles 
said, ‘‘Why, of course to our own, to the House of Israel, 
to those who are prepared for us and our message.” 
Paul said: ‘‘Not so. Here are these Gentiles, Greeks, 
Romans, barbarians. ‘They need, even as the people of 
Israel need, this good news which we have to teach. I 
go to the Gentiles,”’ 

What should he take to the Gentiles? What could 
he say which would bring him into vital connection 
with their thought? He soon saw that many of the 
things which had seemed necessary before, a part of 
religion itself, were not only not necessary, but were 
hindrances to him. It was not possible to carry these 
things over, the mere impedimenta of Judaism. And 
so, to the horror of his friends, he cast these aside. Be- 
tween Jew and Greek, bond and free, he would make no .- 
difference. He would address all. So his religion had to 
be simplified and modified because he had gone to people 
whom he was trying to persuade. Thus, the thought of 
Rome and the thought of Greece, through centuries of 
missionary effort, became a part of Christianity. It 
was an assimilation, not a mere conversion. 

We read the story of missionary effort in the forests 
of the north, an old story, but in its time thrilling to those 
who took part in the adventure. Men took their lives 
in their hands, saying, ““We go no longer to the world 
we call civilized, but to the uncivilized world, to these 
rude men of the forests.’’ And so they preached, labored, 
built monasteries, social settlements, churches. And by 
and by, we say, the Germanic nations were converted to 
Christianity. 

What do we mean by that? Do we mean that these 
nations, as a matter of fact, ever accepted Christianity 
in the precise sense in which the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity understood it? Did these men of the north ever 
see the Messianic vision which Peter and James and 
the men of Israel saw? Did they ever enter into the 
old Hebraic type of thought? Did they ever understand 
its Orientalism? Did they ever accept the Sermon on 
the Mount in any literal fashion? No. ‘They accepted 
only so much as they could accept. Christianity when it 
became the religion of Western Europe became some- 
thing different from what it had been before. The old 
and the new were mingled. 

Through the missionary impulse which sent men into 
the forests of Germany and of Scandinavia, which in 
later times has sent them into the south seas, Christian- 
ity has at last become, by historic process, an Occidental 
religion. Now it is being sent back again into the Orient, 
and again it is to receive Oriental interpretations. We 
are made to see how the thought and the feeling of one 
nation can interest people of another nation and con- 
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dition of life; how Christianity actually appeals to the 
different nations to which it is preached. A more im- 
pressive picture could not be presented to the imagina- 
tion, and one which would more emphasize the thought 
of a liberal religion, essentially one in spirit, but manifest 
in vast variety of form. 

And that is what those who have been most engaged 
in the missionary work are now telling us. They sent 
their missionaries to Japan, to India, and now they are 
telling us that the time is coming when, released from 
Occidental influences, these nations of the East are about 
to develop a type of Christianity of their own. There 
will be a Japanese Christianity, touched by the spirit 
of Christ, but full of the life of Japan. ‘There will be a 
Chinese Christianity. here will be a Hindoo Chris- 
tianity. And you ask how these Christian influences 
shall appeal, what shall be the effect, when again from 
the Orient Christianity appears with the—to us—new 
interpretations which shall be given? The Christian 
missionaries are beginning to say: ‘““Wedon’t care. We 
‘don’t expect that the forms of Christianity with which 
we are familiar shall be forever repeated by these na- 
tions. They shall develop their own forms just as we 
have developed ours.” 

It was in a missionary journal that I read, as an il- 
lustration of this, of the question asked of a Hindoo, 
“What is your religion?” He answered, “I am a Scotch 
Presbyterian.”’ Now it is coming to be plain to the 
most devoted sectarian missionary that it is impossible 
to make a Hindoo a Scotch Presbyterian. 

Now it is just in that contact, the contact of men of 
fervent zeal, the missionary spirit freed from provincial- 
ism and narrowness and ignorance, that the hope of the 
peace of the world must come. ‘Ye are the ambassadors 
of Christ.” Now the ambassador is not a provincial 
governor. He is not a conqueror who shall lay down 
his own laws. ‘The ambassador is one who comes to make 
peace, to bring a better understanding between different 
powers. 

And one can think of the great religions of the world, 
awaking each one to new life and to new zeal, each one 
saying, “Let us go into all the world and preach our 
good news to every creature.” We can picture them 
meeting one another. “What is the good news you are 
preaching? What is the thing that stirs you with such 
love and such earnestness that you wish to have your 
faith made universal?’’ ‘They stop, these ambassadors 
of peace and good will, to inquire what each one has 
for the world. In doing that we already touch upon a 
universal religion, the possibility of a federation, if not 
in form, at least in spirit, of all the spiritual forces that 
are at work for humanity. 

And what shall we say of those who, like our own 
body, seem not to have been engaged in what is called 
missionary endeavor? I should not be a Unitarian 
if I thought of this as a non-missionary body, a body 
that had no gospel and no desire to carry that gospel 
outside its own members. So far from that being the 
case, it seems to me that every such movement has been 
in its essence a new development of the missionary spirit. 
We can see how it is if we look at the present time at 
the Catholic Church, at what is called ‘“‘modernism.’’ 
What does that mean? It means that there are certain 
devout and earnest Catholics who, looking outside their 
own institution, see the great modern world, the world of 
progress, of thought, of criticism, and they see that there 
are great multitudes for whom their church has no mean- 
ing. These modernists say the church has a message 
for these people, for these scientific men, for these men of 
letters, for these men who call themselves unbelievers. 
There comes to them a wonderful and beautiful ideal 
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of the Holy Catholic Church, and they say to the Vatican: 
“Let us go to these people. These are the Gentiles 
whom we would reach, these multitudes in every Cath- 
olic country who are outside the Church. We think 
we understand them. We think we can present the 
essence of our religion so that they could understand and 
perhaps accept.” 

Now that is the missionary spirit. It is the reach- 
ing out for a different kind of people. The Vatican 
says: ‘“No. ‘There is no reconciliation between the mod- 
ern world and the Church. You cannot go as missionaries 
to these people. The modern world and the Church are 
in antagonism, and there is no way. of making peace 
between them.”’ 

That is the quenching of the missionary spirit. James 
Martineau, Theodore Parker, William Ellery Channing 
were at heart missionaries. “They looked upon our great 
modern life, with its new conceptions, with its new ideals, 
with its new purposes, and they said to themselves: 
“There must be a contact between the old sanctities and 
the new. ‘There must be a way by which free men can 
enter into the service of religion. We go to the Gentiles, 
to the unchurched people, people who cannot accept 
your limitations.” 

Such men to-day feel no break with historic Chris- 
tianity, with all that is most sacred in the past; but 
they do feel a yearning to enlarge the influence of these 
great spiritual realities which have come to us by in- 
heritance. And precisely so, as missionaries, do the men 
feel to-day who feel that religion has a word not simply 
for ecclesiasticism, but some word of peace and healing 
and good will to the world of business, some word of 
righteousness for the world of politics, some word of 
hope for the great toiling world, where men suffer want 
and are patient and yet die. It is the feeling that the 
Church has a message for people who are outside the 
Church which brings with it demands for new methods. 
When Paul went to the Greeks, he became as a Greek. 
When he went to the Romans, he had to become as a 
Roman. So do we say, as believers in an ancient relig- 
ion, if we are really to help modern men, we must learn 
to think and feel as modern men. The great world 
outside of organized Christianity, which men call the 
heathen world, has its call. But an equally strong call, 
and one nearer to us, is from the multitudes of men and 
women who are living without spiritual guidance or 
hope or sense of comradeship. We need a religion that 
will carry its missionary fervor here. Go into this world, 
our world, this world which seems only mechanical, to 
some seems utterly godless and hopeless, this world where 
men live and work and suffer. Go into this world and 
preach good news. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Spiritual Life, 


Religion ends not in negation. No man clears his 
garden of weeds, but in order to the planting of flowers 
or useful herbs in their room.—South. 


a 


Faith without works is like a bird without wings; 
who, though she may hop with her companions here 
on earth, yet, if she live till the world ends, she will 
never fly to heaven.—Owen Feltham. 


rd 


Neither gray hair nor wrinkles can arrogate rever- 
ence as their right. It is the life whose opening years 
have been honorably spent which reaps the reward of 
reverence at its close.—Cicero. 
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Clasped Hands.* 


Hush! let us dream awhile now, leaning near 
This wonder of two hands laid each in each, 
Enduringly, beyond mutation’s reach, 

As king and queen lie carven on one bier. 

Thou fragile hand, thou strong—each deathless dear, 
E’en all those living songs, that quickening speech, 
Have not more potency to thrill and teach 

Than this ineffably sweet emblem here. 


So clasped forever, that the world may know 
Such union was, may nevermore forget; 
And lovers come as to a shrine and sigh, 
“So did their faith endure!”’ and softlier go; 
And poets kneel before these two palms met, 
To shrive themselves and pass more purely by. 
—Anne Cleveland Cheney. 


An Old Mail-bag. 


A very curious discovery, which throws 
some interesting side-lights on the life of 
sixteenth-century Europe, was made some 
years ago, when the contents of the old post- 
office at Frankfort-on-Maine were transferred 
to the new premises. A complete mail-bag, 
full of letters and apparently officially sealed, 
was discovered hidden among the rafters of 
the old post-office, where it had lain for- 
gotten for over three hundred years. 

The bag was at first deposited intact 
among the state archives; but it has re- 
cently been handed over to the Imperial 
Postal Museum, where the curator, Dr. 
Sautter, has been occupied in examining the 
contents. Dr. Sautter has published the 
results of his examination in the Imperial 
Post and Telegraph Archives. 

The mail comprised one hundred and 
seventy-five packages, containing in all two 
hundred.and seventy-two letters; in some 
instances several different letters were en- 
closed in one package, either for the sake of 
economy or in the hope of greater security. 

Most of the letters were addressed to 
persons residing in Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, 
and Antwerp, besides a number intended 
to reach officers and soldiers of the Spanish 
army then operating in the Netherlands. 

One can but vainly speculate upon the 
disappointments, quarrels, and losses that 
may have resulted from the miscarriage of 
all these messages. They were no doubt 
serious, for in those days letter-writing was 
too costly and troublesome to be undertaken 
without real need. Dr. Sautter has classi- 
fied the letters and published a selection of 
those that contain items of general interest. 

The aviso, or despatch-note, found in 
the bag is written in Italian, though signed 
by the Spanish postmaster at Milan. It is 
dated May 16, 1585, and consigns the mail 
to the imperial postmaster then resident in 
Cologne. The letters themselves are dated 
from various towns in Northern Italy. 

It is impossible now to say how these 
letters came to be deposited in the roof of 
the Frankfort post-office, though there can 
be little doubt that it was the result of some 
mail-robbery—which was no uncommon 
event at that period. The peculiar fact 
remains, however, that the thieves selected a 
post-office for the concealment of their haul. 

Dr. Sautter offers two theories that may 
account for this. It has been ascertained 
from other sources that the municipal au- 
thorities of Frankfort were at that time very 


*Harriet Hosmer made a bronz2 cast of the hands of 
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indignant at what they considered the ar- 
bitrary manner in which the imperial post- 
master overrode the ancient rights of Frank- 
fort, and it is possible that they caused the 
mail to be intercepted and confiscated just 
to cause him annoyance. Or the theft may 
have been carried out on political grounds. 
In order to understand this we must recall 
that there was then open war between the 
pope and the prince-archbishop of Cologne. 
The archbishop had gone over to Protestant- 
ism, burnt the pope’s bull, and appealed to 
the ‘“‘secular arm’’ of the emperor. In an 
age when even official ‘‘safe-conducts’’ were 
often deliberately used as a snare to catch 
an enemy, the mere robbery of despatches 
by the emissaries of contending parties was 
a matter of ordinary occurrence; and it is 
significant that among all these letters there 
is not one addressed to any person of politi- 
cal or clerical eminence. Dr. Sawutter sur- 
mises that the thieves may have helped 
themselves to any letters that looked like 
political despatches before hiding the re- 
mainder so safely that, as we have seen, only 
an accident brought them to light after lying 
over three hundred years among dust and 
cobwebs. 

The majority of the letters are commercial, 
for the most part written in Italian, though 
a few are in French, Flemish, and Spanish, 
and they clearly indicate that Venice, Milan, 
Genoa, and Verona were conducting a regular 
and thriving trade with Cologne and Ant- 
werp. In the case of the latter this is all 
the more surprising, as Antwerp was at this 
very time undergoing a prolonged and severe 
siege by the Spanish army under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Parma. It is surpris- 
ing, then, to find that letters from Italy for 
Antwerp, containing invoices, cheques, and 
contract-notes, show that there was a con- 
tinuous business intercourse going on just 
as though the city were enjoying perfect 
peace. 

It is significant that most of the letters 
intended for Antwerp were enclosed under 
cover to Cologne merchants, whom the 
Italian traders relied upon to find means to 
get them through the Spanish lines. 

A glance at some of the business letters 
causes one to marvel, not at the change and 
improvements in business methods which 
one might have expected to have arisen 
since the advent of steam and electricity, 
but rather, on the contrary, at the small 
change that three hundred years have 
wrought. The cheques enclosed in some of 
the letters are almost identical in size and 
wording with those we handle to-day. The 
letters are usually headed with the words 
Al nome de Dio, and conclude with A 
Dio—a formal piety which does not, how- 
ever, prevent the writer from complaining 
about goods not coming up to sample sub- 
mitted, with a frank rudeness that a modern 
trader even in Manchester goods could not 
desire to surpass. 

Information about the crops, political 
affairs, and the state of markets occurs fre- 
quently; and the fairs at Piacenza, Lyons, 
Besancon, and Frankfort are referred to as 
important events in the business world. 

Letters to officers of the Spanish army, 
then fighting the pope’s battles in the Nether- 
lands, are usually addressed, Campo Catto, 
Fiandra—i.e., “In the Catholic Camp, 
Flanders’’; and a touch of the grim reality 
of war is supplied in a letter addressed to 
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Antonio d’ Olivera, governor of Ghent, by 
a cousin in Italy, sympathetically informing 
him of the death of his brother on the field 
of battle, and commending to his care a 
young son of the deceased officer, who was 
now left destitute. 

Letters from school-boys to their parents in 
all ages form a fertile source of unconscious 
humor. In the ruins of Babylon there has 
been dug up one in which a boy urgently re- 
minds his father of the long-delayed remit- 
tance, and concludes with the intimation, 
“Tf you will send the money without delay, 
I will again pray for you daily.” 

Among several letters from young priests 
and others studying in Italy to their parents 
in their northern homes, there is one from a 
young law student in equally dire, if some- 
what different, straits. It is a long-winded 
and bombastic epistle, flamboyantly ad- 
dressed in Latin ‘To the highly esteemed 
Gentleman Magister Steinrich Sudermann, 
Syndic of the Hausa, my highly revered 
father, in Cologne.” 

If an overwhelmed postman had delivered 
that letter to its proper destination, the 
highly revered addressee would have found 
in it an epistle clearly designed to appease 
the wrath of a severe father on hearing that 
his son had been “ploughed” in his exam- 
ination. After some soothing blandish- 
ments, Sudermann junior suggests that he 
should make another attempt to gain his 
diploma by the help of what. we should call 
a “‘crammer.’”’ He writes: ‘‘There are men 
here who teach law by a very short method, 
and by such guides that they pledge them- 
selves to make a full Doctor of Law of a 
novice, scarcely able to speak Latin, in the 
space of six months.” 

Even this short cut to learning does not 
entirely suit the tastes of Master Sudermann. 
He intimates that he would rather be let off 
the doctorate examination completely, and 
endeavors to show his father by an example 
that high preferment can be obtained with- 
out any fatiguing study. He concludes: 
“Here is ex-student Mantius—a man of re- 
nown. You may know that without any 
knowledge of the law he was appointed Privy 
Councillor to the Prince of Bavaria with a 
salary of 100 ducats a month, besides fodder 
for six horses. Later on he took up the 
office of Legate, so that within the space of 
two years he is said to have saved nearly 
10,000 ducats. 

“By this example I would point out that 
without the title of Doctor one can attain 
to the position of Councillor to Princes and 
to States. Please decide, after due consider- 
ation, and you will always find me ready and 
obedient.”’ 

Human nature has not altered much in 
three hundred years, as testified by the con- 
tents of this old mail-bag.—Chambers’s Jour- 
nal and Littell’s Living Age. 


To Enjoy Cleaning the Library. 


An article in last week’s Register discusses 
pleasantly the enjoyment of the educated 
woman, set free to overturn, dust, and put 
in order rows upon rows of books. The 
writer in the Spectator, however, from which 
paper this article was taken, leaves us un- 
convinced. For real enjoyment in such 
house-cleaning the soul of the house-cleaner 
must not utterly supersede the soul of the 
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woman of culture. In other words, she will 
set the time for the cleaning of the library 
at another period of the year than that of 
the annual spring house-cleaning. The time 
to dust books is in the autumn, when they 
are to be put in readiness for snowy after- 
noons and long quiet evenings, when one 
can enjoy them intrenched by natural bar- 
riers. This work should not be made a part 
of the ‘‘domestic campaign’ against dirt 
and dust. The joy comes in taking it lei- 
surely, in pausing when a book “‘instinctively 
opens at a favorite passage”’ and, perhaps, 
declaiming the passage one’s self. It the 
process is considered not as an incident in 
a campaign, but as an opportunity for renew- 
ing one’s enjoyment of one’s own possessions, 
it is a period full of alluring suggestions and 
temptations. Clean the library, then, not 
hastily, but leisurely, not with the rest of the 
spring-cleaning before the books are to be 
shut up and left deserted for the summer 
months, but when you can put your mind to 
it with a sense of leisure that is truly a joy. 
A. T.N. 


Literature. 


ON THE CINDER Pato. By Arthur Duffey. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 
The writer of this book was the undisputed 
world’s champion sprinter from 1901 to 1905. 
In 1904 he toured the world and defeated all 
his opponents. It is plain that what he has 
to say about the cinder path carries weight, 
and his suggestions and hints to runners are 
doubtless trustworthy. The book, however, 
is first a story of preparatory school life and 
only secondarily a tale of running and races. 
The sub-title is ‘Archie Hartley’s First 
Year at Donchester,” which indicates that 
other volumes may follow. Archie is a 
modest, hard-working fellow, an honor to 
the school not only by his prowess as a 
sprinter, but by his magnanimity and gen- 
eral manliness. 


THe DILEMMA OF ENGELTIE. By Emma 
Raynor. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 
net.—Miss Raynor places her pretty colonial 
story in the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a period which she has already treated 
with skill and spirit in Free to Serve. With 
an original and ingenious plot, a gentle 
heroine, a bold lover who has to win his own 
against as many suitors as ever Penelope had, 
and incidents typical of the time and setting, 
Miss Raynor has written a novel which will 
doubtless repeat the success of the earlier 
book, now appearing in a new edition. 


Happy CHILDREN. By Ella Farman Pratt. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.—It 
is good to have another volume of Mrs. 
Pratt’s charming stories for little children. 
The service which she performed as editor 
of Wide-awake and Little Folks made many 
friends for her all over the country, whom she 
herself never knew, but who still appreciate 
the simplicity and clarity of her style, her 
power to interest the little ones for whom she 
wrote, and the bright, uplifting quality of 
her spirit and attitude. 


Prue’s Merry Times. By Amy Brooks. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. §$r. 
The fourth volume of the Prue books shows 
the attractive little country girl at her live- 
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liest and best, and she shines even in contrast 
with the city children whom she meets when 
she goes to Boston to visit Randy, the he- 
roine of another series of stories by Miss 
Brooks. This writer has had long experi- 
ence in writing for small children. Her 
account of the dancing class is very amusing. 


Magazines. 


How it came to pass that a German mail- 
bag and its contents remained undisturbed 
for over three hundred years, and what were 
some of the things recently found in it, is 
told in an article which The Living Age for 
September 16 reprints from Chambers’s 
Journal, It reads like fiction, but it is a 
true story. 


The Bibelot for September (Thomas B. 
Mosher, Portland, Me.) reprints selections 
from the Note Books of Leonardo da Vinci, 
translated by Edward McCurdy. Those 
who have read Walter Pater’s remarkable 
study of Leonardo, in his essays on the 
Renaissance, will perhaps never forget the 
passage concerning the inscrutable Mona 
Lisa, with her mysterious smile which seems 
to keep within it the secret of the ages, the 
answer to the Sphinx riddle of the universe. 
Something of that mystery lurks in the 
painter himself. We know him as artist, 
engineer, inventor, writer—but Leonardo 
himself escapes us. In these thoughts from 
his Note Books he sets down a little of his 
inner life, the soul of the artist and the man. 
It is hard to say just what is the impression 
made by these pensées. Some of them are 
pretty near the commonplace remarks upon 
duty and life. But then we come upon a 
thought startling in its incisiveness and 
poignancy, as, “While I thought I was 
learning how to live, I have been learning 
how to die”’; or, ‘‘ You do ill if you praise, 
but worse if you censure, what you do not 
understand.’ The fact is, Leonardo is as 
many-sided in his thought as in his general 
versatility. Now he reminds you of the 
stately sadness of Sir Thomas Browne, or 
Sir Walter Raleigh in his reflection on the 
majesty of Death; then in his devoutness 
(not, however, untouched by heresy) he 
suggests the ardor and spiritual glow of an 
Augustine. Indeed, of heresy there is a 
decided flavor. We detect a tang of it in 
these ironical words; ‘‘ The rest of the defi- 
nition of the soul I leave to the wisdom of the 
friars, those fathers of the people who by 
inspiration know all mysteries.’ ‘This re- 
minds us of Browning’s remarks on the dif- 
ficulty of defining the soul, in “Fra Lippo 
Lippi.’’ Perhaps, too, he agrees with Brown- 
ing that soul ought not to help the body 
more than the body may help the soul. For 
he says, ‘‘We part from the body with ex- 
treme reluctance, and I indeed believe that 
its grief and lamentation are not without 
cause.” He has a long passage as to mir- 
acles and alchemy, and flatly calls the necro- 
mancer and the enchanter ‘‘those consum- 
mate fools.’”? And is there not a possible 
suggestion of the modern idea of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge in these words, “All 
knowledge originates in opinion’? Of course 
there is much here that is hap-hazard, a 
mingling of black threads with white, as 
would be found in any man’s notebook; but, 
after all, it is a Leonardo who threw these 
things together. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Another book offered for the consideration 
of those who are convinced that new intel- 
lectual and spiritual establishments are 
needed is The University Militant by Charles 
Ferguson, published by Sturgis & Walton of 
New York ($1 net). The rise of the indus- 
trial order, Mr. Ferguson writes, is bound 
up with the renaissance of the university 
idea. The organization of industry on a 
grand scale requires the organization of the 
people in the spirit of the arts and sciences. 
In the absence of such organization the 
people are bound to be slaves of the machine. 
This spirit is the religion of modern times, 
“that living, working faith in the moral 
soundness of human nature and the nature 
of things, which is finding in the constitu- 
tion of the universe the sufficient statutes 
of social order and is putting all extrinsic 
authorities out of business.’’ The paths of 
current religious and educational develop- 
ment are running to the same issues as those 
of politics. The germ-cell of democratic 
industrial society must be not merely politi- 
cal, but religious and educational in character. 
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The Bome 
Wishing and Working. 


I saw the moon, when ’twas slender and new, 
Over my shoulder, my right one, too, 

And I wished for a fragrant flower; 
So directly some seeds in my garden I sowed; 
Then I raked and I watered, I weeded and hoed 

My neat little, sweet little bower. 
And my garden was gay through the bright summer 

weather, 
For wishing and working, you see, went together. 
—Anna M. Pratt. 


The Story of Teddy’s New Leaf. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


“T don’t see what’s the use o’ worryin’,— 
you know I’m somewhere,” Teddy remon- 
strated. 

“That’s just it,’ returned his mother. ‘I 
know you’re somewhere, but where? You 
might be at the bottom of the bay, or drift- 
ing out to sea in a boat, or lying with a 
broken leg among the rocks, or lost in the 
woods. When you’re not home on time, I’m 
almost beside myself. How can you,—when 
your father is away, too!”’ 

“YT won’t any more, honor bright,” Teddy 
promised earnestly. ‘‘If you'll let me go 
this evening, I’ll be home by nine, sure.’’ 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Me and the fellers are going to build a 
bonfire on the beach, and watch the tide 
put it out. Only a little one,’’ he made 
haste to explain. 

“Well,” consented Mrs. Rolf, hesitatingly, 
“‘a little one; but be sure it is put out, and 
be home by nine o’clock, or you shall not 
go out another evening. It’s high time a 
new leaf was turned over, and, if you won’t 
do it, I shall.” She was standing in the 
path, and he sat on the piazza steps, digging 
his bare toes into the gravel. ‘I’m going 
over to the casino, but I shall be back by 
half-past eight and waiting for you.’ And, 
lifting her skirts from the dew, she went 
along the path across the island. 

Teddy took his way along another path to 
the French boys’ house, about half a mile 
away. Seeing, through the window, that 
they were still at dinner, he sat down on 
their steps to wait. His own father was 
away, so his dinners came earlier than usual. 
He did not, at first, mind waiting, and, as 
the tide was still far down the beach, he 
calculated that there would be ample time 
to collect driftwood and build the bonfire. 
A schooner was going out, slowly, against 
the head wind, ‘‘as if,’ thought Teddy, 
“she hated to leave all the other vessels 
and streak off alone so. It looks mighty 
dark and dismal out there, and, my, how the 
water heaves! I shouldn’t want to get adrift 
in a boat at night, but there’s no need of 
mother’s being so fussy about boats in the 
daytime.” 

Hello, the Boston boat was coming down 
the harbor! He watched her sweep her great 
wake around the buoys, to the churning of 
her paddles and the seesaw of her walking 
beam. Then one of the island steamers 
went by, crowded with people and with a 
band on board. It was a ‘“‘moonlight excur- 
sion.’’ The moon was not up yet, but would 
be before long. Just now the sky behind 
the city was radiant with the afterglow, 
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which made all the lights look insignificant, 
—the white electric lights over on Porter’s 
Landing, the yellow lighthouse gleam from 
the Cape, and even Bug Light’s ruddy flash- 
ing and vanishing eye. 

“When the moon comes up, it’ll be ’most 
as bright as it is now,’ thought Teddy. 
“Tt’s a first-rate night to go on an excursion. 
I wish I could go over to that dandy play 
about soldiers. How long those fellers are!” 
He whistled a hurry-up call. 

As there was no answer, he turned and 
glanced in at the window. Dinner was over 
and the boys were gone. He whistled again, 
an impatient summons. 

“Say!” spoke Charlie French, from above, 
“Dad’s going to take us over to the play, 
and he says you can go, too. Scoot home 
and get your shoes on, and ask your mother. 
We'll be down on the wharf.”’ 

Teddy was half-way home before he re- 
membered that his mother was not there. 
“Never mind,’ he said to himself, ‘‘she’d 
let me go, all right, with Mr. French. All 
she’s particular about is my getting home by 
nine.’ But then he remembered that the 
boat did not make the return trip from 
Porter’s Landing until ten o’clock. ‘‘Oh, 
well,” he reassured himself, ‘‘of course she’d 
let me go. She wouldn’t want me to miss 
it. She won’t mind when she finds how it 
was.” 

Thereupon, two steps at a time, he ran 
up to his room, to put on his shoes and do 
the other things that he called “‘fixing up 
to go somewhere.” 

Mrs. Rolf remounted her piazza at half- 
past eight, and sat down in the hammock to 
wait for Teddy. She had had a pleasant 
evening; but, as the clock within chimed for 
nine, her mind recurred to her delinquent 
son. So he was forgetting again. She must, 
indeed, turn over the new leaf herself. She 
must not let her son grow up a thoughtless, 
selfish promise-breaker. She watched the 
path to the beach, her vexation increasing as 
the minutes went by; but she did not feel 
really disturbed until half-past nine. Then 
she walked down to the shore, calling, 
“Teddy! ‘Teddy Rolf! The-o-dore Ro-olf!” 
but there was no reply. 

The moon was rising, and sent a broad, 
golden beam across the water. The tide 
was pretty well in, and, as the frothing waves 
licked the sands, she suddenly became very 
anxious. Where could those boys have 
gone? Away over in Great Cove? She 
ought to have told Teddy that he must stay 
on their own beach. She had not even 
asked what boys he was going with, though 
probably it was the Lowell boys. The 
Lowell boys lived nearer than the Frenches, 
and these four lads were the only ones of 
Teddy’s age on the island. 

How treacherous the creeping waves 
looked! Teddy should not come here again 
in the evening. Suppose—oh, suppose some- 
thing had happened, and he was drowned! 
Thoroughly frightened, she hastened back 
to the cottage. The clock struck ten. He 
had never stayed so late before! 

She could bear the suspense no longer, 
and started for the Lowells’ house. The 
Lowell boys, roused from sleep to be ques- 
tioned; had not been to the bonfire frolic, 
and knew nothing of Teddy. Mr. Lowell 
offered to go over to the Frenches and 
inquire, and Mrs. Lowell threw on a wrap, 
and went back with the anxious mother. 
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“He’s probably over there with the boys,” 
she said consolingly. ‘‘Oh, no,’ returned 
Mrs. Rolf, despondingly, ‘‘ Mrs. French would 
have sent him home.” 3 

Half-past ten rang out before Mr. Lowell’s 
lantern reappeared. Mr. French came with 
him. ‘The French boys had not seen Teddy 
since he ran home to get his mother’s per- 
mission to go with them. They had waited 
on the wharf, Mr. French said, until the 
last minute, and had supposed that Mrs. 
Rolf would not let Teddy go. 

“Perhaps when he found you were not 
here, he went_down to build his bonfire by 
himself,’ suggested Mrs. Lowell. “He may 
have gone over to Great Cove, and the tide 
may have shut him off from our beach, in 
which case he would have to come across 
through the woods. Jim, you go along the 
beach as far as you can, while Mr. French 
goes down to the farm-house, and gets the 
men to turn out and search the woods.” 

The two women followed as far as the 
beach, but the sight of that vast, dark, 
pitiless-looking flood so wrought upon Mrs. 
Rolf’s nerves, that Mrs. Lowell thought they 
had better go back. The farm hands were 
already out, as could be seen by the bobbing 
lantern lights. Mr. French came striding up 
to say that one of the men reported a boat 
missing. Perhaps Teddy meant to go with 
the boys, but did not reach the wharf in 
time, and then was seized with the idea of 
rowing over, himself. ‘‘If so,’ said Mr. 
French, “‘he is probably safe at Porter’s 
Landing. He is handy with the oars, and 
it’s a bright evening, though of course the 
long row home might have daunted him, so 
very likely he decided to stop over at the 
island. Boys don’t realize how much their 
mothers worry.” 

His tone did not sound convincing, but 
the thought was conforting, and she grate- 
fully aecepted Mr. French’s offer to row 
over to Porter’s Landing and make in- 
quiries. ‘“‘How kind you are!” she said. 
“Oh, I wish my husband were at home!”’ 

“Keep up your courage. He’s a plucky 
little fellow, and he can swim like a duck. 
Hello! who’s there?’’—at a hubbub of ex- 
cited voices, coming nearer and nearer. A 
crowd of people with about a dozen lanterns 
were hurrying over the field. 

It was a lot of the summer people, cot- 
tagers and boarders. Mrs. French had sent 
Charlie and Bob to call them out. Some 
were still in evening dress, fresh from the 
dance at the Casino. There were men and 
women, young fellows and girls, big boys, 
and the four who were Teddy’s chums; and, 
last of all, trudged littlke Montgomery Jinks, 
bare-footed, holding up his long pajamas. 
He had followed his father and mother, 
quite unnoticed by anybody. The men prof- 
fered their services. The ladies surrounded 
Mrs. Rolf, and by their sympathy speedily 
reduced her to tears. Some of them cried 
with her, and all began to reproach the men 
for ‘‘standing around here, instead of doing 
something.’”’ The men rejoined that they 
were ready to do anything that anybody 
should suggest, and the boys all clamorously 
proposed things to do. They had better go 
all round the beach. They’d better look in 
Cutler’s Cave. They ought to search the 
farm barn. Another party must search the 
woods.and blow horns. ‘They ought to take 
all the boats and row round and watch out. 
They might go over to the fort, and get 
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them to send a searchlight all around every- | 


where. Mrs. Rolf thought all these pro- 
posals good, especially the last. 

Parties were quickly organized to set forth 
in quest of the missing Teddy. The ladies 
were counselled to prepare hot water and 
blankets. The small boys were bidden to 
stand on the piazza, and act as lookouts, 
but they set up vociferous protests. They 
wanted to go and help search. ‘‘I bet I 
know where he is,’”’ said Charlie French, 
“but I won’t tell—not ’less you let me go.”’ 

His father at once took him by the ear. 
“Where do you think he is?’”’ he demanded, 
and Charlie was fain to confess that he was 
“just foolin’.”’ 

**T dess I know where Teddy is,’”’ piped up 
a shrill, sweet voice, and there stood little 
Montgomery Jinks, shivering in his bare feet 
and damp, long-legged pajamas. 

Everybody exclaimed, and his startled 
mother caught him up in her arms. ‘‘ Mont- 
gomery! you’ll get your death of cold!” 
she cried. 

“JT dess Teddy’s up’tairs in his bed,’’ the 
child piped on. “‘I’se cold, muvver. J want 
to do to my bed, I do.” ; 

There was another exclamation, and Mrs. 
Rolf darted into the house, followed by all 
the women and the small boys, upstairs to 
Teddy’s room. ‘There, in truth, lay Teddy, 
sound asleep! 

For the moment no one saw the humor of 
the situation. Mrs. Rolf sank down by the 
bedside, sobbing with relief, and the other 
mothers quite sympathized with her emo- 
tion; but, when Charlie French rushed out 
and told the men, there was a roar of laugh- 
ter. It woke the slumbering hero. 

“Wha’s matter?’’ he asked sleepily, rub- 
bing his eyes with his dirty fists—for he had 
gone to bed in uninspected, unwashed com- 
fort. ‘Is the house afire?’’ staring at his 
strange roomful of excited-looking guests. 

“Oh, Teddy, we thought you were lost!” 
eried his mother. ‘‘When did you come 
home? Why didn’t you go with Mr. French 
and the boys? What made you go to bed 
so early? You've given me such a fright!” 

“There wasn’t anything to be scared 
about,’’ Teddy coolly decided, sitting up, 
wide awake now. His mother was suddenly 
possessed by a desire to shake him, as the 
thought came over her that she had made 
a great goose of herself. In her mortifica- 
tion she turned to the other ladies. ‘‘He 
never did so before,’ she said solemnly. ‘‘I 
never thought of looking in his bed.” 

They laughed. ‘Of course you didn’t?” 
Mrs. French responded. ‘‘Who would think 
of looking in a boy’s bed to find him?”’ 

“What’s that?’”’ asked Teddy, at afresh 
outburst of laughter from below. 

“Everybody on the island is out looking 
for you,” said his mother, reproachfully. 

“Oh, I want to see them!”’ and he leaped 
from bed and ran to the balcony over the 
piazza. 

“Bring forth the young Ulysses!” cried a 


voice. ‘‘Let’s hear his thrilling tale! Hello, 
youngster! What do you mean by this wild 
behavior?” 


“Speech! Speech!’’ shouted others. 

Teddy stood forth—in his pajamas—and 
calmly explained the situation: ‘‘ My mother 
wasn’t here, so I couldn’t ask her, and I’d 
promised her to turn over a new leaf, and so 
I went to bed:” 

They roared again, - : 
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Mrs, Rolf came out and stood beside him. 
“T’m very sorry to have made you this 
needless trouble,’ she began tremulously, 
“but ?— 

“Oh, never mind, Mrs. Rolf, that’s all 
right,” they returned, and as they started 
homeward, one of the young men cried jovi- 
ally, ‘‘ Three cheers for Family Reform!” 


The Pot of Gold. 


BY ALICE COREY. 


Upon the mountain where the rainbow ends 
A pot of gold lies buried deep, 
And any boy who climbs the steep 

May find and share it with his friends. 


Only, they say, you surely must be there 
Before the rainbow’s colors fade, 
Or you may dig and you may spade, 
But find no magic anywhere. 


So many, many times we’ve started fast 
When first we saw the bow begin, 
But while we yet our fields were in 

The brightest colors would be passed. 


And when we reached the very littlest hill, 
Green, pink, and blue would vanished be, 
And we were likely late to tea, 

Though no one seemed to take it ill. 


I used to ask my mother how to keep 
A rainbow bright upon the sky, 
She told me once she used to try, 
But that the secret lies too deep. 


Helping the Soldiers. 


Jack and his father were on the side porch 
one afternoon. His father was reading and 
Jack was playing near by, when out from 
the house danced his little sister Sallie, 
dressed all in her very best. 

She stood still a minute and looked very 
carefully at her tiny handkerchief, and they 
heard her say, ‘‘Oh, dear, there is a little 
hole in my birthday handkerchief!”’ 

‘‘Who cares?”’ said Jack. ‘Keep your 
thumb over it.” 

“Now, Jacky,” said Sallie, ‘“you know I 
can’t keep my thumb on it, and, besides, it 
isn’t nice to have holes in things.”’ 

“T suppose,”’ said her father, ‘‘we couldn’t 
send it to the soldiers, but that was what 
we did and enjoyed when I was a little boy.”’ 

Sallie and Jack got as close to their father 
as they could, hoping, as usual, for a story. 

“Why, you see,’ said their father, ‘‘it 
was during the dreadful war, and every one 
wanted to help the soldiers in some way; 
but there wasn’t much the children could do 
except make lint for the hospitals. We used 
old, soft, worn-out linen and cotton, and the 
very best of all were old handkerchiefs. 

“First we cut the hem off all around, and 
then pinned one corner to the arm of a chair 
or something firm, and then, taking hold of 
the opposite corner with one hand, with a 
stout pin we scratched the little threads apart, 
and soon we had a fluffy little bundle. 

“These were put together into larger 
bundles and packed into a big box, or barrel, 
and sent to headquarters in the city of Wash- 
ington. 

“When all the children in town worked, 
it didn’t take long to fill a barrel.” 

“T don’t see what good it was,”’ said Jack. 

“Don’t you?” said his father. ‘‘Do you 
remember last summer at the beach, when 
you cut your foot on that clam-shell, how 
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your mother dressed it and put on some of 
that soft cotton that she always has in the 
medicine-closet?”’ 

“Was that lint?’”’ asked Jack. 

“No,” said his father, ‘‘it was absorbent 
cotton. We didn’t have that when I was 
a boy, but lint was used in the same way.” 

“Oh,” said Sallie, ‘“now we know!’’— 
Thomas Hooper, in Youth’s Companion. 


A Sail in a Box. 


Jimmie and Gracie lived in Georgetown, 
Me. Jimmie was nine years old, with light 
hair and great round blue eyes. He took 
very good care of his little three-year-old 
sister Gracie, and she, in return, always 
gave him half of every stick of candy, or any 
other nice thing that she happened to have. 

This little brother and sister, with Alice, 
one of the neighbor’s children, used to roam 
together over the hills and pastures, and 
through the woods where the great juicy 
blackberries grew, until they were tanned 
and scratched so that their mammas would 
hardly know them. Gracie would get tired 
sometimes, in spite of the careful Jimmie 
and Alice. 

The favorite play-place of the children was 
a quiet little brook just down back of their 
home. A dam was built across it, so the 
brook at this place was quite wide: this was 
where the cattle used to come to drink. 

The children spent many happy hours 
here, watching the little minnows and frogs; 
and the frogs and minnows seemed to enjoy 
their company, for they never had to dodge 
any stones thrown from Jimmie’s hand. 

One day Jimmie thought he would like 
to have a sail. So he got a packing-box 
and dragged it into the brook, then jumped 
into it and tried to steer it with a long pole. 
But a box is not made just like a boat, and 
Capt. James was soon dumped into the 
brook. 

He scrambled out, and ran to the house, 
crying, ‘Oh, oh! boo-hoo! drowned! 
drowned!”’ 

““Who’s drowned?’’ asked his older sister, 
thinking that Gracie was in the _ brook. 

“T’m drowned!” shivered Jimmie. 

Oh, how we all laughed to think that a 
drowned boy was able to bring the news 
himself. His mother gave him some dry 
clothes, and he was soon laughing with the 
rest of us. But he did not go to sea in a 
packing-box again.—The Nursery. 


At the Spring. 


Two little sisters went into the woods to 
pick berries; but, as the day was hot, they 
had not gone very far when they felt thirsty. 

“T know where there is a clear spring of 
cool water,’ said Ann. ‘“‘Let us go there, 
and I will dip my pitcher in, and we can 
quench our thirst.’’ So they went to the 
spring, and drank of the clear cool water. 

Then they stopped to pick some black- 
berries, and on their way home they met a 
cunning little lamb that had lost its mother. 
The lamb was so tame that it came up to 
them. Ruth had a scarf, and she put it 
around the lamb’s neck, and so they led it 
home. ‘Their mother told them they could 
keep the lamb, and play with it till they could 
find its owner. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Jatho case continues to be a leading 
subject of discussion in Germany, and 
doubtless the next session of the Central 
Association of German Liberals, the Protes- 
tantenverein, which meets at Berlin, October 
4 to 6, will be largely occupied with it. The 
other leading liberal religious association, 
the Friends of the Christian World, whose 
annual meeting is to be at Goslar, October 
2 to 4, also has it on its programme. We 
hope to attend both these meetings and re- 
port of them to the readers of the Christian 
Register. 

An event of much interest to the cause of 
religious freedom and progress throughout 
the world was the twenty-seventh annual 
session of the German Liberal Christian 
Foreign Missionary Society at Berne, Swit- 
zerland, August 20 to 22, in which we had 
the pleasure of participating. This asso- 
ciation was formed in 1884 for the purpose 
of creating renewed interest in foreign 
missionary work among the liberal Christian 
elements in the German-speaking churches, 
who had become indifferent or hostile to 
the current theories and methods of Christian 
propagandism among so-called heathen 
peoples. A better acquaintance with the 
religions of non-Christian nations and a 
more just and liberal interpretation of 
Christian history and doctrines had rendered 
the missionary motives and methods still so 
largely in vogue distasteful and impossible 
to them. These German scholars and di- 
vines were the first to acknowledge this, 
and to seek for a nobler and more scientific 
treatment of the missionary problem. The 
result was the Allgemeiner Hvangelisch- 
Protestantischer Missionsverein (the General 
Evangelical Protestant Missionary Asso- 
ciation), whose purpose is defined as being 
“to spread the Christian religion and civili- 
zation among non-Christian peoples, with 
full appreciation of the elements of truth 
which they already possess.” 

For more than a quarter of a century this 
association has labored in Japan and China. 
Its work has been earnest, scientific, and 
spiritual. Compared with the great mis- 
sionary organizations of orthodox faith and 
purpose, its income and statistics have been 
slight, but it has rendered admirable service 
by holding up a more philosophical, more 
ethical, and truly Christian ideal of mis- 
sionary service. It now has its reward in 
beholding the broader principles and pol- 
icies it has so faithfully maintained coming 
to general adoption in Christian missionary 
circles. The Edinboro Conference last year 
was the vindication of the insight and cour- 
age of this little band of German University 
teachers and pastors who, twenty-seven years 
ago, founded the first liberal Christian 
Mission in Tokio. From the first its publi- 
cations, the monthly Zeitschrift fuer Mis- 
stonskunde und Religions-wissenschaft, and 
its more popular Missionsblatti (with a 
present circulation of 49,000 copies) have 
been able exponents of the new conception 
of Protestant missionary service. Promi- 
nent in this cause are our liberal coworkers, 
Revs. Alfred Fischer, A. Wendt, and Dr. 
Kind of Berlin; Revs. Dr. Spinner of Weimar, 
Schmiedel of Eisenach, Buss and Schoen- 
holzer of Switzerland; Profs. Weinel of 
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Jena, Harnack of Berlin, Simons of Heidel- 
berg, etc. The Verein now counts about 
20,000 members in its numberous branch 
associations. Its income from contributions 
last year was $40,000, of which one-third 
was spent for missionary work in Japan, 
principally at Tokio and Kioto. In Tsing- 
tan, China, the German naval and com- 
mercial station, it maintains two hospitals, 
schools, and religious services in both German 
and Chinese. In Tokio its work antedated 
our Unitarian mission by a few years, and 
is grouped around the German Protestant 
church service maintained in connection 
with the German embassy to that country. 
From the first a pleasant relation has ex- 
isted between this German-Swiss Mission 
and our Unitarian movement in Japan. At 
one time the two societies were united in 
maintaining a theological training school 
for native preachers. It is under present 
discussion to undertake anew this important 
adjunct to the liberal cause in Japan, in 
which it is hoped also to enlist our Universal- 
ist friends. 

The meetings in Berne were opened with 
an imposing religious service in the ancient 
cathedral, built five hundred years ago. A 
thousand or more persons listened to an 
enthusiastic sermon by Pastor A. Wendt of 
Berlin, a former missionary in Japan, and 
the splendid singing of the united church 
choirs of Berne. The other meetings were 
not largely attended, but were earnest and 
thoughtful, and inspired with the new 
missionary ideas of the time. The feature 
of the conference was the presence and 
brilliant address of the inspector and general 
secretary of the society, Rev. Mr. Witte of 
Berlin. The latter had just returned from 
an extended journey in Japan and China, 
and could impart valuable and encouraging 
information concerning these fields. At one 
session a brief play, ‘‘Sogomoro,” written by 
Pastor Wendt and based on an heroic and 
tragic story of ancient Japan, was effectively 
performed by a dramatic association of 
Japan. 

The society enters upon its twenty-eighth 
year of service with increased ardor and 
hopefulness. Its existence leads us to in- 
quire whether a similar organization among 
Unitarians, Universalists, Liberal Friends, 
and other progressive Christians might not 
be the advisable “next step’’ in American 
liberal circles. 

Hon. Karl Schrader of Berlin, the dis- 
tinguished lay leader of the radical in re- 
ligion, and president of the German Protes- 
tantenverein, has written two interesting com- 
munications to the London Inquirer, in 
reply to certain comments by its editor on 
the Pastor Jatho case. The Prussian State 
Church, he affirms, has no fixed creed. The 
“Holy Scriptures,” or “Word of God,” are 
mentioned as standards of faith, and the 
creeds of the reformers are added, but not 
in such a way as to be binding articles of 
faith. The greatest differences of opinion 
exist as to the meaning or obligation of these 
historic creeds. This ambiguity prevents a 
proper basis for legal proceedings against 
unbelievers. The Court of Sentence, which 
condemned Pastor Jatho, had to frame for 
themselves the standards by which he was 
suspended from his functions. The ordi- 
nation vows mention only the Scriptures 
as the sole standard of faith, the various 
Confessions testifying simply to the truth 
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of the Scriptures, but not in themselves 
standards of faith. As Mr. Schrader says: 
“Tf liberals were to withdraw from the 
National Church, they would only be encour- 
aging orthodox parties to narrow the limits 
still more closely, while the newly-formed 
sect would be long doomed to impotence. 
Religious liberalism within the Church cannot 
be destroyed: indeed, it is even now a factor 
of considerable importance and may hope 
to realize its great aim within a measurable 
distance of time,—namely, to establish an 
equality of rights for orthodox and liberal 
tendencies’ within the Church. The up- 
building of a free German Protestant Church 
is possible, and would alone be capable of 
confronting the immense Roman Catholic 
organization.” 

“We must remember,’”’ he says, ‘‘we are 
not here dealing with a free church or with 
a free sect, but with the Church of a nation 
[Landeskirche] into which all Protestants 
are born, to which they are territorially 
assigned, for the support of which they are 
rated and taxed, and to which they are 
directed to apply in all the various relations 
of life in which the church plays a part. 
In a church of so many millions of souls it 
is impossible to enforce conformity of be- 
lief, either upon the clergy or laity in the 
present day, because it no longer exists. 
Such an institution must make room for the 
greatest variety of religious belief, orthodox 
and liberals views must have equal rights 
when rooted in Christian truth and con- 
scientiously held. 

“This is the point of view of religious 
liberals in Germany, to which they tried to 
give effect in the Jatho case. They intend 
to continue the struggle, because they are 
deeply convinced that the unchallenged 
sway of the dominant party in the Church 
would lead to the estrangement of the whole 
Protestant part of the nation. This would 
be regrettable anywhere, most especially 
regrettable in Prussia, where only Roman 
Catholic politicians or Social Democrats 
or Atheists would be the gainers. 

“You yourself, sir, were present at the 
International Congress of Religious Liberals 
in Berlin. You found how nearly akin we 
were to Unitarian Christianity end to 
similar shades of religious conviction. My 
friends and I are most anxious to cultivate 
this religious affinity of thought between 
you and us, and, therefore, I ley great value 
upon your clearly understanding our action 
in the Jatho case: perhaps you will afford 
the same opportunity to a wider public.” 

Mention should be made of «he organiza- 
tion at Jena, in early August, of en Asso- 
ciation for the Reform of Religious Education 
in Germany. Its prime movers were uni- 
versity teachers of pedagogics and theology, 
like Prof. Baumgarten of Kiel, Prof. and 
Mrs. Dr. Weinel of Jena, and liberal pastors 
and schoolmasters. To free the public 
schools from the oversight, and, in religious 
matters, the control of the State clergy is 
one aim of the new society. Another is the 
creation of a better system of ethical and 
religious instruction in schools end homes. 
The results of this movement will be awaited 
with great interest. 

It must be evident to even a casual reader 
of these ‘‘Notes”’ that the spirit of religious 
liberty and progress is mightily at work in 
the Fatherland, and that our American 
liberals may look to Germany during the 
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next few years for stirring events in the 
history of modern religious freedom and 
reform. : 

The twelfth annual meeting or conference 
of the British Brotherhood Societies is in 
session this month in London. It now has 
an approximate membership of 750,000 in 
England, while its extension on the Con- 
tinent, especially France, is gratifying. 
This movement is an interesting and com- 
mendable sign of the religious times, since 
it lays stress on the life rather than on doc- 
trine, and tends to broaden human sym- 
pathies. 

Lajpat Rai, whose visit in America, a few 
years since, will be pleasantly recalled, and 
who was exiled by the British government 
as a dangerous agitator, has not only been 
allowed to return to India, but has just been 
elected a municipal commissioner in Lahore. 

The modernist spirit has penetrated the 
Mormon Church at Salt Lake, where three 
professors have been removed from the Mor- 
mon University because of dangerous liberal 
tendencies. 

We read in a French journal that in 
Boston the new archbishop has again sig- 
nalized his devotion to the Holy See by re- 
moving his seminary from the control of the 
order of Sulpicians, who for twenty-five 
years have conducted it, and transferring 
it to the priesthood of the diocese. Five 
years ago this order, which counts among its 
members some of the finest scholars of the 
Church, in’a similar way lost control of the 
great seminary in New York. Boston and 
Salt Lake may congratulate each other on 
the common spirit which animates their 
dominant religious systems. 

There is great uneasiness among the re- 
ligious orders in Italy over the prospect of 
severe legislation against them by the Na- 
tional Parliament. Some are trying to dis- 
pose of their property and seek asylum in 
countries more favorable to clericalism, such 
as the United States, Belgium, Peru, and 
Southern Austria. 

Prof. Harnack of Berlin University pre- 
sided over the Twenty-third Congress of 
Christian Socialists, held at Dantzig this 
summer. It was the ninth time he has 
rendered them this service. 

In the forty years, 1869-1909, there were 
submitted to the Referendum at Ziirich 
201 enactments, and the electorate rejected 
only 46 of them. During the same period 
146 were submitted at Berne and only 35 
of these were rejected. In Switzerland the 
separate cantons enjoy this direct legisla- 
tion, as well as the republic itself. Most 
of the cantons have now supplemented the 
Referendum by the right of popular -ini- 
tiative. 

Arnold Toynbee wrote a sentence which 
should be taken to heart by our easy-going 
liberals in religion, ‘“‘Languor can be con- 
quered only by enthusiasm, and enthusiasm 
ean be kindled only by two things,—an 
ideal which takes the imagination by storm, 
and a definite, intelligent plan for carrying 
out that ideal into practice.” 

A long period of literary barrenness in 
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the recent history of the Brahmo-Somaj, ! 


or Society of Hindu Theists. in India, was 
brought to a close by recent publications of 
value, such as Pandit S. Tattwabushan’s 
“Philosophy of Brahmaism,’’ Pandit 5. Sas- 
tri’s ‘‘Mission of the Brahmo-Samaj,’’ and 
Babu H. Sarkar’s ‘“‘Life of A. Bose.” Still 
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more recently have been issued ‘‘History of 
the Brahmo-Samaj,’’ by Pandit Sivenath Sas- 
tri, a highly important work, the first volume 
of which alone has appeared, a second will fol- 
low. H. Haldar, M.A., Ph.D., has also issued 
a second edition of his valuable book on 
“General Philosophy and Ethics.’’ A new 
briet “Life of Rammohan Roy,” by R. N. 
Samaddar, is also to be noted. All these 
works can be ordered from R. Chatterji, 
210 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta, India. 

The Italian Parliamentary Deputy and 
Christian Socialist, ex-Abbe Murri of Rome, 
whose social and theological activities led to 
his expulsion from the priesthood, has issued 
a call for a’ conference in that city, in 
the month of September, of all friends of 
religious and civil freedom. Mr. Murri’s 
programme is: (1) Antagonisim to all forms 
of clericalism, all dogmatic intolerance, all 
confusion of religion with politics. (2) The 
entire secularization of the State, combined 
with absolute liberty of conscience in re- 
ligious matters, and abrogation of all special 
privileges for any one church with the guar- 
anteed right of equal and complete autonomy 
for all. (3) The formulation of a clear con- 
ception of the higher life and human activ- 
ities above and outside of all confessions 
and doctrines of religion,—a conception of 
human and social obligation which shall 
replace in the schools the particularist cate- 
chisms of the churches, and in which all, 
whatever their own private faith, can unite 
for reciprocal duty and service. This is a 
large programme. We have largely made it 
real in the United States. It will yet dom- 
inate the world. 


India’s Unrest. 


The advent of British mechanics and 
cheaper grade business men has complicated 
the relation of the races, and the old spirit of 
noblesse oblige is impaired. ‘The increase of 
the Eurasian population has been a dis- 
turbing factor. All around the world the 
half-caste is a tragic figure. There are 
approximately 300,000 of these in India, 
and so powerful have they become that they 
have forced the government to list them as 
“Anglo-Indians”’ in the recent census. This 
has made the British furious, for ‘‘ Anglo- 
Indians’”’ has for generations been the his- 
toric appellation of the Englishmen resident 
in India. The Briton has scant respect for 
his stepbrother,—though not sufficient con- 
tempt to restrain him from continuing to 
contract the local alliances which are respon- 
sible for the existence of this enormous Eura- 
sian population. The old saying has it that 
the half-caste possesses the vices of both 
parents and the virtues of neither, but this 
generalization is cruel and often untrue. 
The Eurasians in India are mostly clerks and 
railway workmen, and their loyalty to the 
British raj is unquestioned, though they 
have some reasons to feel neglected and 
aggrieved. 

Apart from the educational aspect of the 
situation, the religious phase of Indian un- 
rest is the most serious. The jaunty and 
easy diagnosis of the present ferment which 
one frequently hears is that ‘‘it’s only a lot 
of half-baked balbus, just out of school, who 
want jobs”’; or else, “It’s all caused by the 
Brahmans, who see their power slipping from 
them.”’ Certainly the 14,000,000 Brahmans, 
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who are the top crust of India’s many-layered 
social system, are a formidable force in the 
present state of things. As says Mr. Chirol, 
whom I quote frequently because my own 
work confirmed his judgment in all essential 
particulars: ‘‘Brahmanism as a system rep- 
resents the antipodes of all that British rule 
must stand for in India. . . . No king, how- 
ever powerful, can make or unmake a Brah- 
man, no genius, however transcendent, no 
services, however conspicuous, no virtue, 
however pre-eminent, can avail to raise a 
Hindu from a lower caste to the Brahman’s 
estate.’ This high priest of Hinduism, who 
embodies the land’s best social, intellectual, 
and religious traditions, this most consum- 
mate aristocrat of all the earth, is not the 
sort to sit idly by and see himself elbowed 
from his place of supremacy by a new order. 
The Brahmans are, manifestly, the head and 
the front of the unrest. 

The Brahman sees that Brahmanism, and 

the larger Hinduism of which it is a part, 
are threatened by the new order. The trend 
of the times wars against them. ‘The trolley 
car, for instance, and the train are making 
gaping breaches in the caste system. In the 
“good old days” lower-caste men had to 
keep a prescribed distance from a Brahman, 
lest their very shadow pollute him. Now an 
unfeeling government crowds them all to- 
gether into the same car. If they are still 
to hold the highest positions, the young 
Brahmans must cross the black water to Lon- 
don, which is pollution, to take the examina- 
tions. Among the offences of the British 
government, in the eyes of the Brahman, is 
that it has educated low-caste children, so 
that they compete with the sons of the Brah- 
mans—which is a radical upsetting of the 
aticient order; it-has admitted the Moslems 
and the Christians to office; and it has abol- 
ished the legal recognition of caste. Much 
of India’s unrest is really intensely undemo- 
cratic in spirit, and aimed at true liberty. 
_ Many Brahmans perceive that political 
reform must wait upon social reform. ‘The 
most promising organization in India, apart 
from the Christian Church, is ‘‘the Servants 
of India,” centring at Poona, and led by one 
of the foremost Indian statesmen, Mr. Gok- 
hale of the viceroy’s council. There is some- 
thing sublime about this society, which seeks 
“‘to train national missionaries for the service 
of India,” each of whom takes the following 
vows :— 

“‘(a) That the country will always be first 
in his thoughts, and that he will give to her 
service the best that is in him. 

“(b) That in serving the country he will 
seek no personal advantage to himself. 

“(c) That he will regard all Indians as 
brothers and will work for the advancement 
of all, without distinction of caste or creed. 

“(d) That he will be content with such 
provision for himself and his family, if any, 
as the society may be able to make, and will 
devote no part of his energies to earning 
money for himself. 

“‘(e) That he will lead a pure personal life. 

“(f) That he will engage in no personal 
quarrel with any one. 

“‘(g) That he will always keep in view the 
aims of the society and watch over its inter- 
ests with the utmost zeal, doing all he can to 
advance its work and never doing anything 
inconsistent with its objects.” 

What lies behind the present policy of the 
iron hand in the velvet glove, repression and 
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conciliation? This cannot be final, for it 
is only an armed truce. Assuredly, Great 
Britain can hold out no hope of self-govern- 
ment for India. A parliament with consti- 
tutional powers is frankly declared to be 
beyond the range of possibilities. ‘‘India 
for the Indians” can never be interpreted to 
mean independence. Left to themselves, 
the Indians would fall upon the old days of 
war once more; and the strongest of the 
states, classes, or religions would soon hold 
the others in subjection. 

Only a slow process of education, concilia- 
tion, and absolute justice can remedy present 
conditions. At the moment the educated 
classes are ripe for revolt, but too scared and 
unequipped to attempt it. Probably the 
farmers would follow the Brahmans, although 
the opinion of the common people, which is 
seldomest heard, is worth regarding. Among 
the dozens of men whom I interviewed in 
India was my own ‘‘boy,’’ Makan Bhagwan 
of Bombay,—a first-class servant, by the 
way. He said: ‘All poor people, they 
like Englishman very much. Make plenty 
work—dockyard, railroad, jute mills. Big 
man, babu, he not like Englishman. I think 
it very nicenow. Man take thousand rupees 
in pocket and walk all around all night, 
and nobody touch him. Long time ago, 
when kings were here, man had ten rupees, 
cut his head off.’’ 

Justice, protection, liberty within the law, 
the material adjuncts and conveniences of 
civilization, opportunity—all these Great 
Britain has given to India. It would be a 
world tragedy should she for any reason with- 
draw or be forced out of this realm, where 
her work is far from finished, The only suc- 
cessful future for the land of which I can con- 
ceive is bound up with a continuance and 
betterment of British rule—Waulliam T. Ellis, 
in the Continent. 


Our Educational Work in North 
Carolina. 


The work of our schools at Swansboro 
and Shelter Neck, N.C., will open next 
month, full of promise for the best year the 
schools have yet had. The schools are now 
incorporated together under the title of the 
Carolina Industrial School, with a Board of 
Trustees of which Dr. S. A. Eliot is chair- 
man, Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, secretary, and 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, 
Boston, treasurer. ‘The other members of 
the board are Miss Low of Brooklyn, Miss 
Ellen H. Crehore of Canton, Miss Lucy B. 
Willson of Salem, Mrs. R. G. Shaw of Welles- 
ley, Austin S. Garver of Worcester, Lyman 
Ward of Camp Hill, Ala, W. S. Key of 
Watha, N.C., and John Rowe of Burgaw, 
N.C., and H. W. Foote of Boston: ‘This 
board was organized last February and now 
holds the title to the property of both schools. 
Four teachers will start South early in Octo- 
ber, Miss Sara H. Johnson of Northampton, 
and Miss Sophie W. French going to Swans- 
boro; Miss Mary W. Drew of Kingston and 
Miss Mary L. Allen of Northboro going to 
Shelter Neck, accompanied by Mrs. Clara 
Fuller of Melrose, who goes to be matron of 
Dix House. This will be the third year for 
Miss Johnson, who has done capital work 
at Swansboro, where she has charge. The 
others are new. to the work, but they will 
find Rev, W..S. Key and Mrs, A. A. Peter- 
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son at Dix House, the devoted leaders of | 


our religious and educational work, respec- 
tively, who will fire them with enthusiasm 
and zeal. ; 

This fall marks a forward moyement not 
only in the increased number of teachers, 
but also in the fact that they all go on salary, 
whereas heretofore most of the workers have 
been volunteers. It is difficult to praise too 
highly the devotion and faithfulness of the 
teachers who in past years have generously 
given their services. They have given more 
than money,—they have given themselves, 
and without this gift of their hearts and hands 
these schools would have been impossible. 
But the Board of Trustees feels that the 
time has come in the development of the 
schools when in fairness to the teachers them- 
selves they should be paid modest salaries, 


and the board thinks itself fortunate in having | 


secured the services of such a capital group 
of women for the coming year. 

In another way, too, this fall sees an in- 
ovation. Kimball House, a modest cottage 
near Dix House, recently bought and finished, 
is now available for use. It will house the 
first boarding pupils at the Shelter Neck 
School. There is room for six girls and a 
teacher, and the new departure is looked 
forward to with much interest, for it is hoped 
that in coming years it will be possible to 
house an increasing number of boarding 
students, both boys and girls. 

All these new developments are going to 
cost the schools a good deal more money 
than they have ever spent before, and the 
Board of Trustees hopes that the friends of 
the schools will respond generously to needs 
of this advancing work. Both these schools 
are striving to meet one of the pressing issues 
of the South to-day,—the education of white 
boys and girls in the smaller communities. 
These schools have sprung directly out of 
the needs of the communities in which our 
churches have been planted. Even with 
their limited means they have done an ad- 
mirable work for our white friends living in 
Eastern North Carolina. The neighbors 
at Swansboro and Shelter Neck are of good 
English and Scotch descent, material for 
the best American citizenship. To build 
up and develop these schools is an invest- 
ment in patriotism, as well as in religion. 
The need of money for current expenses is 
immediate, and all who are interested in 
this fine work are invited to send their con- 
tributions to Mr. Percy A. Atherton, Treas- 
urer, 53 State Street, Boston, 

HENRY WILDER Foote. 


The Edward Everett Hale Scholarship 


at Chautauqua. 


On “Old First Night,’’ the annual celebra- 
tion of the founding of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution, various scholarships were pledged for 
the aid of young persons, teachers and others, 
to whom in this way the Summer School 
work might be made possible. It seemed to 
me that those of us who are interested in 
Chautauqua as a great popular educational 
institution, and more especially in our Uni- 
tarian work there in relation to that institu- 
tion, could do a significant thing by pledging 
$50 for an Edward Everett Hale scholarship 
from the Unitarian Headquarters at Chau- 
tauqua, to be announced next year at the 
1912 ‘Old First Night.” 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104. East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 182s. ; 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 3 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. ~~ ~~ 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. $ 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
| ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
| tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries a book-room. Branch at 105 South Dearborn 
| Street, Chicago. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. John H. Edwards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
mecias churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rr St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. | 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘“Truth, Worship, and Service.’’ 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 
Torr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O, Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 5 pie 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
| for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. : 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, TIL; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Alfred T. White, New 
York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Commitlee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1900. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. , 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 38 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and t> sustain 
one another in the ape of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” . 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montclair, NJ.” 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. William R. Lord, Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Ph.D., Rev. Charles W. Casson, Rev. 
Henry W. Foote. 

Secretary-Treasurer, ° ? 

Directors: Rev. Earl C. Dayis, John Haynes Holmes. 


+ hats 
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Dr. Hale’s long association with Chautau- 
qua and his keen interest in its work make his 
name especially fitting in connection with 
this scholarship, and, if our Unitarian work 
is to be of lasting and vital effectiveness at 
Chautauqua, our close association and co- 
operation with the Institution is much to be 
desired. If those Unitarians who have been 
at Chautauqua this season, or any previous 
season, feel interested to assist me by sending 
a contribution for this scholarship (one-fifth 
of which I already have in hand), it will be a 
distinct pleasure to me to put their names on 
the list of co-operators inthis work. Address, 
Mrs. Clayton R. Bowen, 671 Alden Street, 
Meadville, Pa. 


MARGARET BARBER BOWEN. 
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American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 12, at 2 P.M. There were present Messrs. 
Atherton, Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Homer, Howe, Little, Pierce, Reccord, 
Sprague, and Wilson, Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. 
Loud. 

As this was the first meeting of the board 
since the death of the late treasurer, Francis 
H. Lincoln, the board, before taking up the 
business of the day, adopted the following 
expression of appreciation offered by the 
secretary :— 

“Since its last meeting on May 26 this 
board has met with a great misfortune in 
the death of its treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln. It is impossible to give fitting ex- 
pression to our sense of personal loss at this 
time; but, as a board, we desire to have 
placed upon our records a few words to 
indicate our affectionate appreciation of 
Mr. Lincoln’s services as an officer of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

“Francis H. Lincoln possessed those quali- 
ties which made him an able and efficient 
executive, a wise counsellor, and a sympa- 
thetic coworker in all the interests and 
enterprises with which this Association has 
had to deal during the last thirteen years. 
We recall with genuine satisfaction his 
frequent words of sound judgment when 
difficult and perplexing situations were pre- 
sented for our consideration. Conservative 
in his methods, loyal and considerate of the 
wishes of the benefactors of our cause, 
solicitous for the welfare of the churches, 
and zealous to preserve the best traditions 
of our denomination, he has exerted an 
influence which entitles him to the gratitude 
of all Unitarians everywhere. 

“In our counsels his cheerful presence, 
illuminated by frequent anecdotes and apt 
illustrations, added pleasure to our most 
serious tasks, without in any degree di- 
minishing our sense of their importance. 
By his habitual self-control and unfailing 
patience he dignified the deliberations of 
‘our body and put to our service the best 
qualities of a strong, self-reliant, Christian 


character. 

“‘ By what he has said, by what he has done, 
and by what he was, he has made an ines- 
timable contribution to the good name of 
Unitarianiem! 
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“ Voted, That the secretary be instructed to send this 
expression of our heartfelt regard for our late Treasurer 
to Mrs. Lincoln,” 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
then read, and Mr. Little, for the Finance 
Committee, presented the following treas- 


urer’s statement for the months of May, 
June, July, and August :— 
RECEIPTS 

Gash oni hand May 'r; (zorm ie eer sc bi wera #3 $30,127.92 

From "donations i. A ste. PUT OA 1,718.17 

Income of invested funds Bi SEs Hy Seas ea 32,165.04 

LQ C3) APRS a Te Le ae A MER 628.37 


Bequest of William Augustus Rust, on 
account, unconditioned 


1,000.00 


Bequest of Rebecca A. Greene, uncon- 

Gitioned Ay. Aa eases OMe Alea 50,000.00 
Bequest of Isabella W. Talbot, uncon- 

GIGIONEM ie Gia aeROHE iat als Musioraa 8,000.00 
Bequest of Martha R. Hunt, uncon- 

Gitioned soe alt cor iss yeh eels, ae 56,007.50 
Bequest of Sarah E. Read, uncon- 

CULM) NG oe bony inno od a 5,000.00 
Bequest of Nancy E. Rust, uncon- 

GIIONEM, lagi CA etek eo koa ne bene 1,080.00 
Gift of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Rogers of 

Boston, Mass., to increase the Eliza- 

beth Lyman Bullard Fund....... 150.00 
Gift for Washington church. . 23.00 
West Roxbury Meeting- house Fund, 

COMUENIDULIOMN PMA, sopayelasyeteidis «0's 87.00 
British & Foreign Unitarian Association 

for portion of salary and expenses of 

field secretary in Canada............ 606.25 
Second Unitarian Society of Somerville, 

Mass., to reimburse for advance for 

building fund on account of Hunt 

ICZACY APA tee Le. 2,676.21 
Reimbursements for advances on sundry 

SIGCOUES A haat raat eee esac 2) 2 oun e+ Gos E225 
Books sold, etc.......... BE ack vived icra At 1,741.50 
Investment, Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans..........-..5.+ 7,964.65 


Church Building Loan Fund, sundries. +50 
Gain in General Investments........... 261.72 


$109,390.04 
PAYMENTS. 


For missionary purposes (societies, etc.)....... 


i $13,025.09 
Books and tracts for free distribution..... 


I,ILT.00 
Books, published for sale......~......... 2,404.30 
Salaries and other missionary expenses... 6,076.04 
Expenses of Unitarian Building. . 2,031.16 


Investment, Church Building Loan Fund, 


foams itOlchurchesscaen os Fee EA 16,200.00 
Trveshments. Ne cemeteries thas 82,857.50 
Accrued interest on investments, etc. 861.40 
Department of Foreign Relations......... 1,668.25 
Department of Social and Public Service. . 761.05 
West Roxbury Meeting-house, payment of 

Chat) (cy ec pane EAL Os DO 125.00 
Second Unitarian Society of Somerville, 

Mass. (advance payment for building 

fund on account of Hunt Legacy, to be 

TOMAIA)a< Spee PARE Cokes id sen erey Peres 1,114.00 


Joseph Priestley Memorial, 
preservation account. ? 00 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, pensions, 2,437-75 
580.78 


payment on 


Payments on account of M. D. Fund.. 
Payments on account of Billings Lect- 


Wreship: Mund pe. Nie cate chee eee se 5 26.49 
Payments on account of Bigelow Fund... . 150.00 
Payments on account of Church Building 

Loan Fund (sundries). We 50.38 
Payments on account of Ministerial Aid 

MUNGS Ese eee tes kT 2,390.00 
Payments on account of Theodore Parker 

Publication Fund. . 125.00 
Payments on account of Perkins Fellow- 

Ship, Fundngieed peek eo. fees 95.00 
Payments on account of Rogers Memorial 

UDG. We Senet a Re oe Ne a As 7,975.00 
Payments ¢ on 1 account of. Andrew S. Waitt 

BATT Ye BU Q:S (C8 a el eT Sa en 150.00 

Cash on Hand Sepp ts RORG ss wee fi ve a eek $56,654.85 


$199,300.04 


Before proceeding to the election of a 
treasurer for the Association, the following 
votes were passed :— 

Voted, That the treasurer shall hereafter give a bond to 
an amount to be determined by the Finance Committee, 
the premium to be paid from the funds of the Association. 

Voted, That the safe deposit box of the Association be 
opened only in the presence of at least two officers of the 
Association. 

The board then proceeded to the election 
of a treasurer. Mr. Carr, after paying 
tribute to Mr. Lincoln, presented the name 
of Mr. George Hutchinson, which was 
seconded by Mr. Reccord. Ballots being 
then given in, it appeared that Mr. Hutch- 
inson was unanimously elected. 
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The Finance Committee presented the 
following votes, which were adopted :— 


Voted, That the action of the president in assenting to the 
appointment of John A. Merriam as administrator of the 
estate of Mary A. Leighton be approved. 

Voted, That authority be given to the Finance Commit- 
tee to invest the Martha R. Hunt Fund in real estate avail- 
able for the use of Unitarian churches. 

Voted, That the president, treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary be a special committee upon such investment and 
that the committee be requested to report from time to 
time to the board upon the purchases which it has made 
and upon the plans which it proposes. 

Voted, In view of the fact that the privileges of the 
library appear to be insufficiently respected, the rule requir- 
ing that no book be loaned for use outside of the building 
be strictly enforced. 


The Publication Committee reported the 
following vote, which was adopted:— 


“The Modern 
“The Layman 


Voted, To publish the following tracts: 
View of Retribution,” by George Batchelor, 
and the Church,” by Salem Hyde. 


The Committee on Education reported 
on its proposed distribution of the income 
of the Frothingham Fund No. 2, and the 
report, after discussion, was laid on the 
table for further consideration. 

The Committee on the Church Building 
Loan Fund reported the following loans since 
the last meeting of the board :— 


First Unitarian Church of Duluth, Minn....... $5,090.00 
Unitarian Society of San Diego, Cal............ 6,500.00 
Newton Centre Unitarian Society, Mass.,....... 3,700.00 

$16,200.00 


Under miscellaneous business the follow- 
ing votes were passed :— 


Voted, That the president, secretary and treasurer be 
requested to serve as the delegates of the Association to 
the National Conference, with power to appoint alternates. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., to 
represent the Association at the meeting in April at Birm- 
ingham, England, of the National Triennial Conference. 

Voted, To request the following ladies and gentlemen 
to act as an Advisory Committee on the Revised Edition 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, S, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 


Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 


Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 
Boston.” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets, N. W. 


Aselect modern family ard transient hotel, ideally located 
and homelike. Good table. American plan. Next door to 
Unitarian church. Rates $2.50 up per day. Special rates 
by week, month and season. Send for booklet. 


IRVING O, BALL, Prop. 


N UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is offered to one 

or two invalids, elderly persons, or those looking for a 

restful home in the country. Beautiful village. Excellent 

table. Modern conveniences. Good care. Unquestionable 

woe Address Mrs, CLara C. RusseExt, Lancaster, 
ass. 


Vv ISITING GOV E) RNESS SS and: private | tutor de- 

sires two more pupils. College graduate, experienced, 

good references. Address, Miss Sarah N. Whitman, 12 
Central St., West Roxbury. Tel. Jam. 815-4. 
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of the “‘Hymn and Tune Book”’: Mr. W. S. Allen, Green- 
field; Mrs. C. B. Beatley, Roxbury; Rev. George H. Bad- 
ger, New York; Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Meadville; Mrs. 
D. H. Ferrell, Brockton; Mr. Arthur Foote, Dedham; 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, Boston; Mr. P. H. Joepp, Phila- 
delphia; Rev. E, A. Horton, Boston; Rev. F. L. Hosmer, 
Berkeley; Rev. A. W. Littlefield, Brookline; Miss. L. P. 
Loring, Beverly; Mrs. E. M. Marsh, Boston; Rev. C. F. 
Russell, Weston; Rev. E. R. Shippen, Detroit; Rev. and 
Mrs. T. C, Williams, Boston; Mr. B. W. Whelpley, Boston. 

Voted, In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Commission on the Church and the Social Question, to es- 
tablish the following sub-committees in the Department of 
Social Service and to invite each of the ladies and gentle- 
men, whose names are herewith set forth to serve as chair- 
men of the several committees: 1. Child Welfare, Alexan- 
der Johnson, Fort Wayne; 2. Public Recreation, Rev. 
D. R. Freeman, Braintree; 3. Vocational Education, Louis 
P. Nash, Boston; 4. Public and Social Hygiene, Frederic 
Almy, Buffalo; 5. Preventive Medicine, Dr. Eugene 
Darling, Cambridge; 6. Rural Conditions, Rev. M. B. 
Barnard, Rowe; 7, Taxation, Prof. Frank Fetter, Ithaca; 
8. Immigration, Prof. Robert F. Foerster, Cambridge; 
9. Temperance, Rev. J. H. Crooker, Boston; 10, Housing 
Reform, Rev. Barnard J. Newman, Philadelphia; 11. 
Prison Reform, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, New York; 12. 
Civil Service Reform, E. H. Goodwin, New York; 13. 
Reform of Court Procedure, Hon. J. C. Amidon, Fargo; 
14. Marriage and Divorce, Prof. F. G. Peabody, Cam- 
brdge; 15. Conservation of National Resources, President 
C. R. Van Hise, Madison; 16. Standards of Living and 
Labor, Miss Zilpha D. Smith, Boston; 17. Workingmen’s 
Insurance, Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, Cambridge; 18. In- 
dustrial Disputes and Arbitration, Hayes Robbins, Lanes- 
boro; 1g. International Arbitration, Edwin D. Mead, 
Boston 


The secretary read to the board communi- 
cations received from Mrs. Francis H. 
Lincoln, Bishop Joseph Ferencz of Kolozs- 
var, Hungary, the Women’s National 
Alliance, and Rey. Powhatan Bagnall of 
Boston. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.20 P.M. 


Lewis G. WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


A Step Forward. 


The Sunday School Society has felt for 
a long time that more and better work for 
the kindergarten department in our schools 
was necessary, our equipment in this respect 
being exceedingly limited. Accordingly, a 
committee was appointed recently to take 
up the matter and report to the board what 
steps were advisable. Carrying out this 
policy, it is proposed, not merely to publish 
more and better cards, pictures, and manuals, 
but to do direct work for the encouragement 
and guidance of primary teachers in our 
Sunday schools. The committee is actively 
considering all these problems, and has 
already made valuable suggestions. 

In this connection we are glad to be able 
to announce the engagement for a limited 
period of a practical kindergartner, whose 
time will be given to the Society for work 
on Sundays from the 1st of October to the 
/1st of January. This teacher, Miss Lillian 
Brickett Poor, is known personally to a large 
number of our workers, and through her 
valuable book, which we publish, ‘‘ The 
Children of the Bible,’’ to a still larger num- 
ber who have not the pleasure of her personal 
acquaintance. She will be remembered, also, 
by those who attended the Institute at the 
Isles of Shoals last summer, where her pres- 
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ence and her leadership and direction in the 
art of story-telling constituted one of the 
important features of that successful gather- 
ing. Miss Poor has been for some years con- 
nected with the Boston public schools, and is 
at the present time a teacher in the Kinder- 
garten Training School of the city. She has 
also been for some years a teacher in the 
widely known Disciples School in Boston, in 
which she is associated with Mrs. Guild, dean 
of the Tuckerman School, in the kindergarten 
department. She comes to the work, there- 
fore, admirably equipped, not only by theo- 
retical knowledge of kindergarten methods, 
but by much experience in actual Sunday- 
school work.- 

The plan of her engagement is that she 
shall be in some Sunday school every Sunday, 
primarily for the purpose of observing meth- 
ods in actual use, gathering from all sources 
suggestions for the most efficient work in this 
department, and placing the results of her 
observation at the disposal of the Sunday 
School Society. She will, incidentally, render 
any assistance possible on the occasion of 
these visits, either in actual work before the 
class or in consultations with teachers. The 
fact that Miss Poor is obliged to be in Boston 
for week days makes it impossible under the 
present arrangement for her to go very far 
from that city for Sunday work. A few 
schools will be selected for her to visit in 
which different types of primary teaching are 
found. 

We regard this step one of the most impor- 
tant the Society has taken of late years, as 
it brings to our assistance the help of a highly 
trained and devoted teacher and promises to 
bring us in direct contact in the most practi- 
cal way with the real problems that confront 
primary teachers in Unitarian Sunday schools. 
Whatever will strengthen this department in 
our schools lays the foundation of our work 
more deeply. We bespeak for Miss Poor, 
wherever she is able to go, the heartiest wel- 
come and most complete co-operation. She 
goes as a friendly observer and counsellor 
and with no purpose of interference or assump- 
tion of authority. Those schools selected 
for her visits may well regard themselves as 
fortunate in receiving this help. 


THE Board MEETING. 


The September meeting of the board of 
directors of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society was held at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
on September 11. Present, Messrs. Law- 
rance, Lane, Woodbury, Casson, Parkhurst, 
French, James, Edwards, Mrs. Guild, Miss 
Johnson, and Miss Parker. After hearing 
the reports of the secretary and treasurer, it 
was voted to supply bound copies of The 
Beacon and Every Other Sunday to the Mead- 
ville Library; to remove the now misleading 
sign, ‘Book Room,” from the large room on 
the first floor of the building and to substi- 
tute therefor the sign ‘‘Sunday School So- 
ciety’’; to develop voluntary field work in 
the interest of the Sunday-school cause; to 
expend what may be necessary to make The 
Beacon a more valuable paper for our young 
people; to employ assistance in developing 
the kindergarten field; to submit the printing 
of all future publications to competitive bids; 
and to display a full line of our publications 
at the meeting of the National Conference. 
Mr. Alexander C. Campbell of Ottawa was 
elected a member of the board to fill the 
place made vacant by the resignation of 
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Rev. Roger S. Forbes. Reports were made 
by Mr. French on plans for The Beacon for 
the coming year, by Mrs. Guild on the work 
of the Kindergarten Committee, and by Mr. 
Lane on results obtained in his canvass of 
paper manufacturers, printers, and book- 
binders to ascertain the relative cost of these 
various items which enter into the publica- 
tion of ourmanuals. The meeting adjourned 
at five o’clock after a session of two hours 
and a half, 


Young People’s Religious 
' Union. 


Fair Notes. 
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The Fair Committee reports progress, and 
contributions are beginning to come in; but 
this does not mean that the Fair is as yet 
an assured success. Helpers are still needed, 
and more volunteers than ever can be util- 
ized. A place will be found for all interested 
enough to enroll themselves for service. 

Miss Floyd, the chairman, would like 
some member of a union or a young people’s 
society, in or near Boston, whether or not 
the union is affiliated with the national 
organization, to take the chairmanship of 
the Preserves and Pickles Table. ‘This table 
is very well provided for as to helpers; but 
it needs some one close at hand, or in the 
immediate vicinity of Greater Boston, who 
can be constantly on hand during the Fair 
time to oversee the receipt and distribution 
of the contributions on this table. 

From now on contributions for the tables 
may be sent by mail or express, or left in 
Room 11 of the Unitarian Building, Boston. 
It will be appreciated if all contributions 
are plainly marked with the name of the 
special table for which they are designed 
or with the name of the chairman of the 
table specified. 

Miss Floyd will again be in Room 11, on 
Saturday afternoon, September 23, from 1.30 
to 3 o’clock, for advice or consultation re- 
garding the Fair. 

Be sure to see that notices of the Fair are 
inserted in the local church calendars and 
papers, wherever possible. 

Try also to interest and get together a 
number of your young members and parish 
to visit the Fair some evening or afternoon. 
Suitable attractions will be in order, and 
every one will be sure to have a happy time. 

A chairman is also needed for the Cake 
Table. Who will volunteer? 

If you have not received a Fair circular, 
call or write for one. On application, a 
supply will be furnished for the tract rack 
in your church. 

Remember the dates, November 9, 
and 11. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
lic oriig temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

ildren. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
i ap central bs (mre pies 

pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 

Boston, who will take children to board or plage charge. 

Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 

Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Sugeri; e 

279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Announcements. 


The last of this summer series of ministers’ 
meetings will be held on Monday, Septem- 
ber 25, at 10.30 A.M., in Channing Hall. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot will preside. 


At the Unitarian Memorial Church of 
Fairhaven, Mass., Rev. Alfred Manchester 
will preach September 24. The minister, 
Rev. F. L. Phalen, will resume his pulpit 
work Sunday, October 1. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference of Unitarian Congrega- 
tional and other Christian churches will be 
held with the Unitarian church at Derby, 
October 3, 4. The Conference Sermon in 
the evening of the 3d will be by Rev. A. P. 
Reccord. The morning session will be in 
charge of the Connecticut Valley Sunday 
School Union. Mrs. Clara B. Beatley and 
Rev. I. P. Kellogg will conduct a confer- 
ence in the needs and problems of the Sun- 
day-schools in the valley. The afternoon 
session is to be devoted to a symposium on 
“The Conflict of Religion and the Church.” 
Rey. Arthur Nelson of Northfield, Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward of Marlboro, and others 
will take part. The closing address and de- 
votional service was by Rev. Edmund Q. S. 
Osgood of Brattleboro, Vt. 


Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany: Services were resumed on Sun- 
day, September 17, Mr. Rihbany preaching 
upon the subject, ‘‘Mother Nature and her 
Children,” taking for a text, ‘‘The earnest 
expectation of the creation waiteth for the 
revealing of the sons of God.’’ On Sunday, 
September 24, Mr. Rihbany’s subject is 
“‘Self-discovery.’’ All the seats are free, 
and there is a cordial welcome to all who 
may come to the services. The Disciples 
School has reopened with Mr. Oscar C. 
Gallagher as principal, and with an able 
equipment of trained teachers. Mrs. 
Beatley, whose work as principal extended 
through seventeen years, is now the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, and is 
in close touch with the administration of 
the school. The church in all its depart- 
ments continues to feel the gracious touch of 
Dr. Ames, the senior minister, whose long, 
devoted ministry has blessed his people 
for twenty-two years, and heartfelt will be 
the greetings extended to him on his birth- 
day, October 3. His eighty-three years 
find him “‘faint yet pursuing’’ his onward, 
upward way, glad in the bright promise of 
his church, and, according to his strength, 
devoted to all human welfare. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: The temporary 
thomelessness of the congregation during the 
extensive alterations and improvements to 
the church building has been the occasion 
of friendly courtesies on the part of other 
churches, both the Baptist and Universalist 
societies having offered the use of their build- 
ings. On Sunday, June 25, the society united 
with the Universalists in their service, Mr. 
Gill preaching. On the first two Sundays in 
July Mr. Gill held brief services on the lawn 
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at his house at 5.30 P.M., which were well 
attended, considering the season. Union 
services with the Universalist church were 
resumed on September 10, and will continue 
until the church is ready for occupancy, 
about the middle of October. At these ser- 
vices the ministers of the two churches 
preach on alternate Sundays, the Unitarian 
choir furnishing the music each Sunday. 


KENNEBUNK, Ms#.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Daniel M. Wilson: Although 
the church of the First Parish was closed for 
the regular Sunday services during the month 


| of August, an opportunity was afforded the 


members of the congregation and strangers 
to meet sociably and to see the unusually 
interesting features of an old-fashioned New 
England meeting-house. Afternoon teas 
were held for a month or more every Wednes- 


day and the general public invited. These. 


proved attractive not only to the people of 
the town, but to summer visitors all up and 
down the coast from York Harbor to Bidde- 
ford Pool. The Unitarians who were so- 
journing in the neighborhood were espe- 
cially quick to respond, and members of 
churches in many distant States loyally at- 
tended and made themselves known. ‘The 
last of the teas was a particularly attractive 
one. Mrs. Charles Lord of Newton in- 
vited the parish and the public to her beau- 
tiful summer residence, ‘‘The Elms.”’ ‘This, 
on its broad lands and commanding hill, 
affords a view of the sea from Cape Neddick 
to Cape Porpoise. Some sixty or more per- 
sons availed themselves of the opportunity 
to enjoy the views and the cordial welcome 
of their hostess. The church began its 
services for the season most auspiciously 
the first Sunday of the month with a sermon 
by Rev. John Haynes Holmes of New York. 
A full house greeted him, many following him 
from Kennebunk Beach where he has been 
spending the summer. Like all other Maine 
towns Kennebunk has been agitated over the 
threatened repeal of the prohibition amend- 
ment. Mr. Wilson remained in the town 
during the summer and attended a number of 
meetings. The culminating effort to induce 
the citizens to ‘‘Vote No”? was made the 
Sunday evening before election day, when a 
union meeting was held in the Unitarian 
church. All of the Protestant ministers of 
the town delivered brief addresses, and the 
“Young Campaigners’? sang some of their 
stirring songs. Mrs. Sarah L. Cram and 
Mrs. William Barry of the Unitarian church 
were especially active in enlisting and drilling 
the ‘‘Young Campaigners,” and in all the 
efforts of the townspeople to strengthen the 
sentiment for prohibition the sustaining 
activity of Mr. Robert W. Lord, one of the 
loyal veterans of the First Parish, was felt all 
along the line. 


ROSLINDALE, Mass.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D.: Dr. and 
Mrs. Crooker have remained at home the past 
summer ministering to those who have been 
in town and perfecting plans of church work 
for the coming year. The Universalist 
church in Ashmont, where Rev. Mrs. Crooker 
preached during May and June, was urgent 
that she become their minister; but she de- 
cided that she was needed in her husband’s 
church, where she will give her attention 
chiefly to the Sunday-school and various 
organizations of young people for the coming 
year. The church and Sunday-school will 
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open September 17, Dr. Crooker preached 
on “The Vacation Aftermath’’; and the 
new superintendent of the Sunday-school, 
Mr. Philip V. Wells (now a member of the 
Faculty of the Institute of Technology) 
will be inducted into office. The debt upon 
the church having been paid, there will be, 
on Sunday morning, September 17, at 10.45 
A.M., a special service of Thanksgiving, with 
the burning of the old mortgage. A lot has 
been bought next to the church on which a 
parish house will be built as soon as possible. 
The Women’s Alliance, which is still rapidly 
growing, will soon issue an attractive pro- 
gramme describing its work for the coming 
year, which will begin Wednesday afternoon, 
October 11. A new department has been 
added to its activities, of an educational 
character. This is to be a course of book 
reviews which are to be given on the fourth 
Wednesday of every month from September 
to May. The new electric stereopticon will 
be frequently used. The Boys’ Club and 
the Junior and Senior Lend-a-Hands will 
soon be active in their various lines of work. 
With the active co-operation of Mrs. Crooker 
it is expected that the church will grow even 
more than it did last year. 


WattHam, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Joseph P. MacCarthy, Ph.D.: The Sep- 
tember calendar announces Dr. MacCarthy’s 
sermon topics for the month as follows: 
“The Test of Discipleship,” ‘‘Enlarged 
Houses for the Soul,’ ‘‘The Game of Life.” 
The first communion service of the new 
year will be held the first Sunday in Octo- 
ber. 


Personals. 


Rev. H. E. Latham of Eastport, Me., is 
not going to Spokane, Wash., as recently 
reported. 


Rey. and Mrs. Edward A. Horton sail 
September 23 on the Winifredian, to be 
gone the entire winter, spending most of the 
time probably in Germany. Their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. B. Arthur Bentley, with her hus- 
band, Prof. Bentley of the University of 
Toronto, and their little boy, will accompany 
them. The change is expected to restore 
Mr. Horton’s health completely. Communi- 
cations will reach him by way of 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, or by Baring Brothers, Lon- 
don. 


A parlor trolley car is to make its appear- 
ance on an Illinois interurban road, the first 
of its kind for the use of the general public. 
This same company operates a regular line 
of sleeping cars for night passengers. 


WASHINGTON TOURS 


ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Account of 24th National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian Churches, 
Sea trip to Baltimore via Old Point Com- 
OCT. 20 fort, Hampton, Annapolis. 8 day tour, all 
expenses, $33.50 up, according to hotel. 


All rail to Washington. 
OCT. 22 up, according to hotel. 
OCT. 22 


Fall River Line and rail to Washington, 

$30.00 up, according to hotel. 6 day tour. 

These tours are endorsed by the Assistant Secretary 

of the American Unitarian Association. All expenses in- 
cluded, including validation of Convention tickets. 


6 day tour, $32.00 


Send for special itineraries, mentioning “‘Christian Register” 


NASON-RUSSELL CO. 7 WATER ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Pleasantriecs. 


“And pleasantry will often clean cut through 
Hard knots that gravity could scarce undo.” 


Ball: ‘ What issilence?’’ Hall: ‘‘ The col- 
lege yell of the school of experience.’’—Har- 
per’s Bakr. 


. There goes Murksl. who invented the new 

air-ship, with his wife. Is it really dirigible, 
as he says, do you think?’’ ‘‘Oh, yes. He 
can fly it wherever she likes.’’— Fliegende 
Bldtter. 


“You Americans don’t appreciate art,” 
said the man from abroad. ‘‘ We don’t, eh?”’ 
rejoined the earnest patriot. “‘Why, we pay 
soime opera singers more than we do baseball 
players!” 


Marmaduke: ‘‘ What do you suppose that 
wretched barber said when he shaved me?” 
Bertie: ‘‘I don’t know.’’ Marmaduke: ‘‘He 
said it reminded him of a game he used to 
play when a boy, called ‘Hunt the Hare.’”’ 


Departing Guest: ‘“‘You’ve got a pretty 
place, here, Frank; but it looks a bit bare 


yet.’ Host: ‘‘Oh, it’s because the trees are 
a bit young. I hope they’ll have grown to a 
good size before you come again.’’—London 
Opinion. 


Lady: ‘‘Yes, I’ve an umbrella that needs 
mending; but how am I to know that you 
will bring it back?’’ Umbrella Mender: 
“Have no fear, mum, I allus charge more for 
mendin’ than I could sell the umbrella for.’’— 
Red Hen. 


A miserable - sinner - looking clergyman 
sought advice of an experienced preacher, and 
was told, among other things, “If you are 
preaching ofyhell, your ordinary expression 
of countenance will do; but, if you preach of 
heaven, I should try and look a little more 
cheerful.”’ 


A little lad was found on the street crying 
very bitterly because his cart was broken. 
A kindly-disposed stranger endeavored to 
cheer the little fellow up by saying, ‘‘ Never 
mind, my boy: your father can easily mend 
that.’’ ‘‘No, he can’t,’ sobbed the boy. 
“My father is a professor and doesn’t know 
about anything.” 


At a certain hotel a newly arrived guest 
asked if the table was good. ‘‘Oh, only so- 
so,’ replied a regular boarder. ‘‘Indeed!”’ 
said the stranger. “I understood that it 
was very good. They have a French chef, 
have they not?” “I don’t know about 
that,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but if they have, he 
cooks with a country accent.”’ 


While the grown-ups were engaged in talk- 
ing over old times, Bobby drew near the 
parrot’s cage, bent on making friends. Pres- 
ently there was a squawk from the parrot 
and a little frightened cry from Bobbie, who 
ran to his father, exhibiting a bleeding fore- 
finger. The littl man was brave. He 
brushed away his tears, and said, ‘‘My, papa, 
but that bird has a hard face!’’—Harper’s 
Monthly. 


Representative Gardner, apropos of an 
immigration case he had investigated, said 
the other day: ‘‘The trouble with this 
immigrant was that he didn’t know what 
was good for him. We are all more or less 
like that. A woman was complaining about 
the depredations of her dog. ‘Only yester- 
day,’ she cried, ‘he broke into the larder.’ 
“Dear me!’ said her interlocutor. ‘Did he 
eat much?’ ‘He ate,’ she replied, ‘every 
blessed thing except the dog biscuit.’”’ 
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ABN 


race mart 


Underground 


Garbage Receiver Ground 


i bes S74 Defeats the plans - the ephels 
fly; also prevents dogs, cats an 
al pte Ne con rats makinga mess of the garbage. 
o Litter. No Odor-Sojd direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C, H. STEPHENSON, Mfr,, 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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- Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsot ye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


‘““Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass 


Educational. 


The Browne & Nichols School £9%, 
Cambridge, Mass., 29th year opens Sept. 28, r9rr._ Pre- 
pares boys to go through Harvard or any other college. 
Approved course under new requirements. High stand- 


ards. Hearty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 
George H. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, 
Principals. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. KimBat, Principal. 


Springfield Normal Kindergarten 
Training School 
School Year begins September 19 


Requirements, equivalent of High School education; 
ability to sing and to play the piano. Inquire of 


HATTIE TWICHELL, Principal 
Longmeadow, Mass. 


The MaeDuffie School 
_ For Girls 
183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoover, 1.8. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure water. 
Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of roo Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
PaRKER FARR, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20. 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. Eliot, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL £08 }0¥S. Lo- 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for gallege. nusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. Wuirr, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course. 

Postgraduate work 

Music and Art, Domestic Science. 

Practical course in persona! accounts. 


Year book and pictures on request. 


